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PEET’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR 


THE DEAF. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 303. Price 75 cents. 
This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for the deaf and dumb 
for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation which cannot be lightly re- 
garded, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 96. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold, This is the best compen- 
dium of Scripture history embraced in the same number of pages, 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb; illustrations of idioms ; lessons on the different 
perieds of human life; natural history of animals, and a description of each month 
in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared for deaf-mutes, and 
furnishes an excellent practical method of making them familiar with pure, simple, 
idiomatic English, It is well adapted, also, for the instrnction of hearing children, 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 423. Price $1 50. 

Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, idiomatic style, and pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best and most instructive history of this country 
that has ever been condensed within the same compass, 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - - - - by Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp. 125. Price 75 cents. 
The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felicitous. The styl 


is very simple and easily comprehended, A capital introduction to a course of lessons 
in physical science. 


MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 42. Price 25 cents. 
A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted to learners of all 
conditions, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS, - - - by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Script Type. Pp. 232. Price $1.25 (including postage.) 

Designed to introduce young learners, deaf-mutes, and foreigners to a correct under 
standing and use of the English language. 

It is believed that this book will meet a want long felt, as the directions for use are so 
minute that any ome, even without previous familiarity with the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, may with its aid satisfactorily carry forward their education. It is therefore 
adapted for home instruction as well as for use in the class-room. In the latter it is 
admirably fitted to serve as a standard of attainment and a means of securing uni- 
formity of method, thus rendering classification easier, and obviating the injury 
which often arises from transferring a pupil from one teacher to another. By its 
means the education of a deaf-mute can be successfully commenced at a very early 
age. In order to employ it to advantage it is not necessary to forego the use of other 
text-books, but it will, it is thought, supply many deficiencies, and moreover form 
in the pupil the habit of thinking in language. 

With this view it need not be confined to elementary classes, as all the pupils in an in- 
stitution would derive a benefit from going through the exercises, 
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WILLIAM DABNEY KERR. 


[Tuts sketch was written for the Annals before Dr. Kerr’s death, and 
we had hoped he would have the pleasure of reading it in the present 
number. But soon after the MS. reached us came the tidings that the 
long and useful life on earth had come toa close. Dr. Kerr died at his 
home in Fulton, Mo., May 24, 1889, aged 81 years, 2 months, and 20 
days.—E. A. F.] 

A few months ago, William Dabney Kerr, the first Superin- 
tendent of the Missouri Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, and perhaps the most venerable Superintend- 
ent in the world, resigned his life-work, to seek, during his few 
remaining years, the quiet and repose demanded by increasing 
age and infirmity. It is very generally recognized that com- 
pulsory retirement from the activities of a long and busy career 
marks a period in life so dangerous that friends and relatives 
may well dread its effect upon the aged worker; it was but 
natural that the friends of Superintendent Kerr should fear 
that when he could no longer labor, his cheerfulness would yield 
to gloom, his will would lose its vigor, and despondency would 
render him an easy prey to disease and death. To their joyful 
surprise, the veteran seemed relieved from a burden of care, 
and turned with bright cheerfulness to the pleasures of home, 
kindred, and friendship,—banishing all apprehension, with the 
promise that his last years among us shall be his happiest. 
And well may it be so; for it is granted to but few men so to 
complete their life-work and crown it with the full measure of 
success. One labors and sows; another reaps the harvest. But 
in this case, the great work of educating the deaf in Missouri 
was begun by Mr. Kerr; and he has seen the work grow and 
prosper under his hand, until the little school he founded nearly 
forty years ago has become one of the most important institu- 
tions of one of the most populous States of the Union. 

Until within the last year or two there stood on the eastern 


outskirts of Fulton, Mo., a little frame farm-house, racked by 
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age and the elements, and stunted by contrast with the exten- 
sive buildings of the State Lunatic Asylum, within the shadow 
of whose walls it remained. This miserable little building, they 
told us, was the first “ Missouri Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb ;” and then, turning to the northwest, they pointed to 
the hill beyond, upon which rose, roof over roof, tower over 
tower, a stately pile of buildings that would do honor to any 
State ; and that, they said, is what the Missouri Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb is now. Seldom do such changes occur 
during the life of one superintendent, and happy may he be 
counted who lives to behold such a magnificent consummation 
of his labors. In this little frame house, in the year 1851, Mr. 
Kerr opened the school, with one pupil. At the hour of which 
we speak, he was the honored superintendent of the mental and 
manual training of over two hundred deaf children, dwelling in 
comfort-—in those early days it would have been deemed lux- 
ury—in that stately building, gleaming with electric light from 
basement to summit of its lofty tower; to the right were long 
lines of shops lying like shadows against the brilliance of the 
main building, while away in the rear rose a giant stack that 
was rolling great volumes of smoke toward the twilight sky. 
To the east lay the poor and feeble beginning ; to the north, the 
evidence of wealth, power, and progress. 

William Dabney Kerr was born at Charlottesville, Albemarle 
County, Virginia, on the 4th of March, 1808. His lineage may 
be traced to the heroes of our Revolutionary War, and back to 
the hardy Covenanters of Scotland. To the same ancestors, 
Isham Randolph and wife, such men as John Randolph of Roan- 
oke, Thomas Jefferson, and William Henry Harrison have 
traced their families. In the “ family tree,” many of Mr. Kerr's 
relatives have taken much pride, but he, with philosophic in- 
difference to the distinctions of “blood,” has ever seemed con- 
tent to remember but two ancestors, his parents, the Rev. John 
Rice Kerr and Sarah Henderson. Mr. Kerr was one of eleven 
children, six boys and five girls, none of whom save himself 
and Mrs. Harriet J. Garvin, of Memphis, areliving. His father 
was a Presbyterian minister, a genial and popular man, a kind 
parent, and very careful in the training of his children. Of his 
mother I have heard him speak only once, but the words he 
used were full of tender meaning. ‘ My mother’s love and ad- 
vice,” he said, ‘“ have affected my whole life.” When he was 
six or seven years of age, the family removed to Danville, Ky., 
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where his father was chosen superintendent of the State Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, and held the position until 1833, 
when he fell a victim to cholera. William received mosi of his 
education from his father. In 1827 he entered Centre College ; 
in 1830 he was appointed a teacher at the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and was compelled to complete the remainder 
of the college curriculum privately and at a time when he was 
burdened with the duties of teaching. This, of course, de- 
prived him of the degree of A. B., but the authorities of Centre 
College, appreciating his literary attainments, afterward con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. In 
the present year he has received from the National Deaf-Mute 
College at Washington, where several graduates of bis own 
school have distinguished themselves in the collegiate course, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, conferred 
in recognition of his long and successful labors in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

In 1837 Mr. Kerr married Miss Susan M. Buckles, of Shep- 
pardstown, Va., and for nearly fifty years Mrs. Kerr was spared 
to assist him in bearing the burdens of his responsible posi- 
tions. A woman of great force of character, of untiring energy, 
and an uncompromising Christian, Mrs. Kerr contributed in no 
small degree to the success that has attended her husband’s 
labors. For her practical good sense and excellent judgment 
he had such profound respect that he was accustomed to seek 
her advice on all occasions, as well as her sympathy. 

Though always religiously inclined and profoundly impressed 
by the truths of Holy Writ, it was not until he had reached the 
mature age of thirty that Mr. Kerr was enabled to make such 
a profession of faith as entitled him to church membership. As 
the years rolled by, his faith became stronger and his Christian 
life grew more pronounced, but he was never austere; the 
flowers of gentleness, meekness, patience, and charity bloomed 
along the path of his Christian life. For more than thirty years 
he has been an elder of the Presbyterian Church of Fulton, re- 
garded as “a pillar of the church,” and known near and far for 
his honesty, his benevolence, his faithfulness in all of his church 
duties, and his earnestness and eloquence in prayer. A few 
years ago, a sceptic, in conversation with a minister, said, “If 
all Christians were like old Mr. Kerr, I should wish to be one.” 
No higher tribute to Christian character and sincerity could be 
uttered, except that one we all long to hear from lips Divine, 
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** Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” For many years 
Mr. Kerr has been noted in the county (Callaway) for his exact 
and honest tux-list. Neither friends nor assessors have ever 
succeeded in convincing him thst it was foolish to value his 
large property at figures much higher than the estimates re- 
turned by his neighbors on similar property, for he seemed al- 
ways more deeply impressed with the solemnity of the oath than 
by the opinions of either his friends or the officer. 

In 1851 Mr. Kerr removed from Danville, Ky., to Fulton, to 
inaugurate the work of deaf-mute education in Missouri. A 
few years ago the writer asked him why he left the comforts of 
old Kentucky to become the pioneer of deaf-mute education in 
such a new State. He said that one afternoon, in the summer 
of 1850, he was sitting in his room, after one of his recitations, 
when his eye fell upon a map, and presently rested on the State 
of Missouri; his thoughts wandered to the deaf-mutes of that 
broad State, who were permitted to remain shut out from the 
busy world, its employments and pleasures, because no one felt 
interest enough to move for their relief. Thinking something 
ought to be done, though it never occurred to him that he would 
be called upon to leave the home he loved to become the pioneer 
in the work, he immediately wrote to two of his friends, resi- 
dents of Fulton, Mo., urging that Missouri should at once make 
provision for the education of her deaf children. Though Mr. 
Kerr was not aware of it, one of these friends had recently been 
elected a member of the legislature, and was in a position to 
bring the question to the attention of the State. Through the 
efforts of these two friends, Hon. Preston B. Reed and Rev. Dr. 
Robertson, the legislature was induced to appropriate $80 per 
annum for each deaf and dumb child that could be induced to 
go to Fulton for instruction. As soon as the infant institution 
had been legally constituted, the Board of Commissioners in- 
vited Mr. Kerr to take charge of the school. To leave the com- 
forts and the society of Kentucky, his life-long home, and to un- 
dergo the labor necessary to the success of such a school in a 
new State, promised hard work, poor pay, and but little repu- 
tation. Mr. Kerr refused to go. A second and more urgent 
invitation was extended, forcing him to consider the matter se- 
riously. After careful and prayerful consideration, he deter- 
mined to accept. When about to take the boat for St. Louis, 
his little daughter suddenly became violently ill, and, much to 
his annoyance, he was obliged to take passage, two days later, 
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on a small and uncomfortable boat. On his arrival at St. Louis 
he learned that his disappointment had been a blessing in dis- 
guise, for the boat he had intended to board had been wrecked 
by the explosion of her boilers, and a number of passengers 
were among the killed and wounded. 

Soon after his arrival at Fulton, then a town of not quite 
500 inhabitants, having secured a small farm-house, Mr. Kerr 
began teaching the only pupil that had availed himself of the 
State’s offer—a young Jew. Successful efforts were made to 
secure other pupils, so that before the year closed thirty were 
enrolled, necessitating the enlargement of the building. In 
this contracted and very inconvenient house the school was 
conducted for several years, until the appeals of the friends of 
the little school, seconded by aa exhibition before the House 
of the attainments of the pupils, induced the legislature to 
make the first appropriation for a permanent and suitable 
building. From time to time, additions have been made to 
the buildings and grounds until they have become quite exten- 
sive. 

In the Border States all classes suffered during our unhappy 
civil war. In some of them even such noble work as the train- 
ing of the unfortunate ceased. Though Mr. Kerr strenuously 
opposed any interruption of the work, the Board of Commis- 
sioners, fearing danger from the contending forces, decided that 
the school must be closed, and the pupils sent to their homes. 
Not knowing when, if ever, he would be permitted to resume 
the labor he loved, Mr. Kerr turned sadly away from the wist- 
ful good-byes of his pupils, on many of whom the door of ad- 
vancement was now forever closed. He purchased a farm in an 
adjoining county and set to work to dig out of the soil a living 
for his family and a few pupils who had tio homes and no 
friends to care for them. The same qualities that had made 
him successful as the executive of a public institution rendered 
him so successful in his new calling that he soon began to clear 
handsome profits, especially in feeding and selling cattle. In 
1863 he was invited to re-open the school at Fulton. His finan- 
cial success in his new occupation had not cooled his enthusi- 
asm in the great work of unstopping the deaf ear and causing 
the dumb to speak ; he rejoiced at the prospect of resuming 
the profession to which he had devoted his life. 

Learning that his farm was for sale, a man from Ohio came 
to his house one Sunday, and asked him to name his price. 
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Though very anxious to sell, Mr. Kerr declined to transact any 
business on the Sabbath. “Why,” said the stranger, “you 
needn’t transact any business; only name the figure at which 
you value your property, and if I wish to buy I can come again 
to-morrow to make the trade; if I can’t give your price, I will 
not have the trouble of riding a dozen miles again.” “No, sir,” 
was the answer, “ you can be my guest to-day, and on Monday 
I will bargain with you; but I will not even name the price on 
the Lord's Day.” The stranger laughed at Mr. Kerr's scruples ; 
but he dismounted and remained till the next day, when he 
bought the place and the stock for $15,000,—a clear profit to 
Mr. Kerr of $11,000. 

The Institution was re-opened with less than thirty pupils. 
From that day, the attendance, the corps of instructors, and the 
equipments have steadily increased until it has become one of 
the most important institutions of Missouri. A few years ago 
Mr. Kerr induced the legislature to permit him to add a course 
of manual training, the results of which have justified a gradual 
but steady increase of facilities in that department. In regard 
to the teaching of articulation, he has been conservative, not 
over-sanguine, but anxious to give the method a fair trial, and 
ready to change his views if the facts should warrant it. For 
some years, two teachers at the Missouri Institution have given 
their whole time to teaching articulation; the results of their 
work were carefully noted by Mr. Kerr, and he was led, we be- 
lieve, to modify his views in some respects. 

In February, 1888, while confined to his bed by sickness, he 
witnessed, through the glass door opposite his bed, the de- 
struction of the Institution buildings by fire. There was great 
excitement. The cries and the tramp of thousands hurrying to 
the scene could be heard in his room. His family and his phy- 
sician, fearing the effect of such a shock, hastened to his bed- 
side and found him greatly agitated. He asked only one ques- 
tion, “ Are the pupils all saved?” When told that all were safe, 
he thanked God and calmly went to sleep again, while the 
stately pile, every stone and brick of which he knew and loved, 
crumbled into shapeless ruin. 

With the success, both in his private business and in his 
public trust, that has attended Dr. Kerr’s life, there have been 
mingled severe trials. His oldest son grew to manhood and 
became a physician of much promise, only to be cut down by 
sudden illness. His second son, a skilful physician, in the 
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prime of a splendid and useful manhood, was cut down just as 
suddenly, leaving a widow and several little children. Three 
years later, his beloved wife, with whom he had walked the path 
of life for half a century, passed gently and quietly to her eternal 
home. One after another, his brothers and sisters, and the 
friends of his earlier and of his more mature years, have passed 
away, leaving him standing upon the shore of time, like some 
rugged landmark, scarred but unbroken. All of these afflictions 
have been borne with true Christian resignation. Grief over 
the death of the nearest and dearest was not permitted to in- 
terrupt the round of his daily duties. The death of his second 
son, upon whom all his hopes had seemed to centre, occurred 
as the Sabbath sun rose; though he had spent a night of an- 
guished watching, the venerable elder was to be seen that day, 
in his accustomed seat, worshiping in “ the great congregation.” 
Nor had he failed to go to the Institution chapel to lead the 
pupils in their exercise of prayer and praise. 

To such an extent has Dr. Kerr commanded the respect and 
confidence of the people of the State, that during the thirty- 
eight years he remained at the head of the Missouri Institution 
no one ever thought seriously of any other man in connection 
with that position. Again and again have legislative commit- 
tees commended the management; and at no time has the In- 
stitution been embroiled in any of those difficulties that so 
often render the public suspicious of State institutions and 
seem to demand investigation. His good judgment in business 
affairs, the kindness, firmness, and self-control with which he 
maintained discipline, his keen insight into human nature, and 
his deep sympathy for the weak and the unfortunate, have given 
him a firm hold upon the respect and affection of all classes. 
His thousands of pupils are scattered ovér this and other 
States; many of them are useful, self-supporting citizens, and, 
better still, many of them are earnest Christians; for the same 
hand that so often unbarred the prison in which the Children of 
Silence seemed condemned to dwell pointed steadily to Him who 
has burst asunder the bonds of death and the grave. 

The venerable ex-Superintendent, now in his eighty-second 
year, is the central figure of a charming home. An only daugh- 
ter and a beloved daughter-in-law minister to his wants; his 
grandchildren cluster around his chair. Most of his own gen- 
eration have crossed the flood, but a host of younger friends love 
to gather at his home, to talk of days that were, or to take coun- 
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sel for those that are to come. His work is not done; for still 
his example and his counsel are powerful in the community and 
in the church, while the wealth that has become his, chiefly by 
the increase in the value of the lands he owned, is made to accom- 
plish much good. For more than twenty years I have known him 
well. I suppose that when he was young he had his faults and 
failings, but the first sixty years of his life must have worn them 
away, leaving naught to censure and little to ask for in the white- 
haired veteran. I remember hearing him say that until he was 
thirty years old he never saved any money, and at that age he 
resolved to turn over a new leaf. He must have been success- 
ful in turning it over, for the $300 he then had has multiplied 
into wealth. In his younger days, say a quarter of a century 
ago, we are told that he loved a practical joke; he is still a great 
tease. All the young people hereabout can testify to the latter 
and some of the older ones to the former. At dinners and sup- 
pers he has always been a favorite guest, and often the life of 
the company. He loves a good anecdote, with a comical twist 
at the end of it, and few can excel him in relating such stories. 
He attributes his long-continued good health, in a great degree, 
to his love of hunting, which made him a pedestrian of unusual 
endurance. At the age of seventy he was a better wing-shot 
than the average hunter. 

Could the writer have had the privilege of consulting Dr. 
Kerr, many interesting particulars of his life might have been 
given; but such is his aversion to anything that smacks of dis- 
play that one can obtain no aid in preparing such a sketch as 
this. 

To the picture accompanying this sketch we add the follow- 
ing pen-picture published for local circulation several years ago : 
“‘Mr. Kerr is tall, rather inclined to be fleshy. Gray eyes deeply 
set under bushy white eyebrows; white whiskers and beard, and 
a massive head crowned with silver hair; a large and mobile 
mouth, and a countenance capable, both by nature and by long 
practice in the sign-language, of expressing deep feeling and of 
changing with every thought.” 

J. J. RICE, A. M., 
Professor of English Language and Literature, 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 


ON THE PROPER LOCATION OF AN INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF, STYLE OF BUILDINGS, AND BEST 
METHODS OF LIGHTING. HEATING, DRAINING, 
Erc.—II. 


Tue importance of a well-equipped gymnasium in connection 
with all boarding-schools, to contribute to and preserve a 
healthy equilibrium in the muscular, circulatory, digestive, and 
nerve organizations, the physical and mental conditions, is now 
so well understood that there is little need to enlarge on the 
subject farther than to insist upon the importance of having a 
judicious teacher to direct all exercises of the boys and of the 
girls, and of having bath-rooms attached, thoroughly furnished, 
where careful, intelligent attendants shall assure proper treat- 
ment at all times. 

Mr. Wilkinson says, “a gymnasium is valuable only in the 
hands of a competent teacher who will maintain the discipline 
of the class-room.” 

Dr. Gillett thinks there should be a gymnasium, which he 
considers ‘‘of prime importance in connection with a natato- 
rium.” 

Dr. Gallaudet says, “no school can afford to be without a 
gymnasium.” 

Mr. Noyes and others who have written upon the subject ex- 
press themselves strongly on the importance of the gymnasium, 
and of having it under proper and skilful management. 

A natatorium would be a valuable acquisition. All the pupils 
should be taught swimming, not only as the important art upon 
a practical knowledge of which the preservation of their lives 
may depend in emergencies, and which are quite as possible to 
women as to men, but also as a valuable method of exercising 
and strengthening the heart and its muscular dependents, to 
establish a healthy circulatory action. . 

I cannot too urgently emphasize the importance of having 
both the natatorium and gymnasium under care of competent 
direction. To avoid injury and obtain benefit, exercises in the 
gymnasium should be intelligently assigned to each pupil, who, 
on entering the school, should be examined and made to un- 
derstand the particular physical training which he requires and 
ought to pursue with the same earnestness which he devotes 


to his intellectual development, to obtain the requisites for a 
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healthy condition, without which no prolonged class work is 
possible. There should be shown discrimination between the 
exercise needed for hygienic and recreative purposes; that 
given to children, to youths, and the better developed woman 
or man. Well formed children need no gymnasium. Allowed 
the freedom of a country life, in their rambles and plays they 
instinctively choose and practise forms of exercise best adapted 
to their needs, and are seldom afflicted with heart failure and 
diseases with which children of the city are frequently affected, 
and the cause of which has been assigned by physicians to the 
absence of natural facilities for exercising the muscles upon 
which the healthy functional action of the organs depends. 
City children must, therefore, be given something to take the 
place of the “ pull” used to climb a tree, and the “ breathing ” 
necessary for running up a hill, and like methods by which the 
country child is unconsciously tightening his grasp upon health, 
and preparing to win in the race of life, out of which so many 
city children fall. 

A subject requiring careful consideration and earnest investi- 
gation, is the effective and proper lighting of the institution. 
Every true educator feels that it is as important to dispense to 
his pupil during the period of youth advantages to health, as it 
is to give them a just amount of study. The study of the best 
method for lighting is one of peculiar importance to the deaf. 
Diseases which are frequently causes of deafness produce im- 
perfect vision, and it is not only important that the pupils have 
an abundance of light but that it shall be from the proper direc- 
tion, coming as far as possible from the left side, and thrown 
upon their books, not upon their eyes. 

First, and far in advance of all other sources of light and 
heat, the sun, the great pulse of the universe, the energetic 
scavenger of foul places, the kindest companion and healer of 
the sick, gladdener of the spirits of the old and the young, quick- 
ener of the mind, friend alike of the rich and the poor, God’s 
own messenger of light and warmth to the world, should be in- 
vited to brighten and purify the buildings, which ought to be 
so constructed that the inmates may receive his unobstructed 
influence at all times. The importance of care in this particular 
cannot be exaggerated. Although it is generally understood 
that the light and the heat of the sun exercise as important an 
influence upon the human organism as they do upon the plant 
family, no facts on the subject brought to my observation have 
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been so interesting and conclusive as the results deduced from 
a recent scientific experimental investigation of the diet and 
habits of the inmates of the Royal Deaf-Mute Asylum at Copen- 
hagen (reported in the article “ Sun-power and Growth” in the 
Popular Science Monthly), which appears to prove that physi- 
cal stature and strength, as well as mental development, are 
largely encouraged and increased by judicious adaptation of 
study and work to sun influence. 

After a thoughtful consideration of the many methods for 
the artificial lighting of the buildings, I am led to believe that 
electricity, in the words of Mr. Doyle, of Virginia, “is the com- 
ing light.” It possesses more advantages and fewer objections 
than any yet introduced. Mr. Noyes recommends it in pref- 
erence to all others. Mr. Williams says “ gas is not satisfactory 
for lighting.” Dr. Gillett declares the “incandescent electric 
light better than all others.” Dr. Gallaudet recommends the 
same. Mr. Clarke says “it is the best, safest, the most ex- 
pensive.” An examination of all the means of lighting large 
buildings as well as small houses convinces me that any rational 
decision must be in favor of electricity. The Siemens light has 
the twofold objection of emitting an excessive amount of heat 
and being very expensive through constant necessary repairs ; 
for the latter reason it was taken outof Franklin Square, where 
it had been experimentally introduced. The “ Lucigen,” made 
from crude oil, is very effective in illuminating power, giving an 
intensely white light without smoke or smell, and is well adapted 
to workshops where a lateral diffusion over irregular surfaces 
is desired, but although having the advantage of low cost— 
one-tenth that of gas-light—it would not be so practical for gen- 
eral purposes as the electric light, which possesses, in connec- 
tion with peculiar excellencies of its own, most of the advan- 
tages of all the others, being powerful, non-oxygen consuming, 
and absolutely free from flickering, smell or appreciable heat. 
Its use in crowded places of business has been followed by im- 
mediate improvement in health. At a late meeting of the 
British Association, Mr. Price, President of the Section of 
Mechanical Science, gave much valuable information of the re- 
cent advantages and practical applications of electricity, and 
advocated its use in preference to “ filthy gas and stinking oil,” 
stating that in the Central Savings Bank at London its intro- 
duction was followed by immediate improvement in the health 
of the staff. He concludes that “it is, at this moment, the 
cheapest method of producing any given amount of light.” 
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Dr. Gillett speaks of “the healthful properties of the incan- 
descent light,” which, he says, are “largely preventative of 
ophthalmic troubles to which deaf-mutes are unusually suscep- 
tible.” It would not, however, be advisable to depend entirely 
upon any one means of lighting an institution; to guard against 
possible interruptions or accidents in the supply, it would be 
advisable to introduce facilities for the use of gas, to be pro- 
duced on the premises, or from the city mains. With electricity, 
a combination of the arc and incandescent has been suggested ; 
the former, being much more powerful, could be advantageously 
used for outside lighting of the grounds and in the workshops; 
but the potentia of a combination would be too great for 
safety ; I would therefore recommend the use of the incandes- 
cent alone. Its efficiency in periods of emergency renders it 
an important protection against the panic which appears inevit- 
able on an alarm of fire; by the touch upon a button, the en- 
tire building can be instantaneously flooded with light. And 
this suggests the subject of fire-escapes, on which there appears 
the general conclusion that numerous wide stairs inside the 
building, with others of a substantial character on the outside, 
are the best dependence. Mr. Clarke recommends “ good stone 
stairs at each end of every building, properly isolated from it.” 
He says “iron ladders may do for large boys, but would prob- 
ably kill more girls and young children in a panic than would 
be burned in going down stairs.” 

The prominent spiral, or more frequent nearly perpendicular 
stairs, which appear mere concessions to municipal regulations 
in ornamenting (?) buildings, present to the inexperienced eye 
an offer of safety, but have been found to be not only inefficient 
as fire escapes, but effectually hazardous to life and limb; and, 
while it is well to have a series of stairs—stone are the best— 
on the exterior, a construction which will afford wide stone 
stairs on the interior of the buildings, with which, by constant 
use, all the inmates are perfectly familiar, would be far more 
effectual. Mr. Moses, of the Tennessee School for Deaf-Mutes, 
appears to have had experience in this matter, and says: 

I have never seen fire-escapes that would be of much use to excited, 


half-awakened children. I prefer sleeping apartments near the ground, 
or, where the second floor is used, numerous stairways, all of good width. 


But the best fire-escape for the pupils, as it is for individuals, 


is to ‘keep one’s head on his shoulders.” In order that pupils 
may be enabled to do this, they should be frequently addressed 
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upon the measures to be adopted in case of fire; even a class 
of little girls can be made, by a pains-taking teacher, to possess 
a fearless intelligence and confidence on the subject which will 
not entirely desert them in a moment of danger. ° 

The heating and ventilating of an institution may, in great 
measure, be conducted conjunctively. The best artificial heat 
is undoubtedly produced by hot water. It is more expensive, 
for, being less intense than steam, more heating surface must 
be allowed for each cubic foot of air to be warmed, but the air 
from it is more moist and consequently more agreeable and 
healthful. 

Mr. Clarke recommends for heating purposes “ direct steam, 
low pressure.” 

Mr. Noyes prefers the “ hot water-system” and open fire- 
places for certain rooms, notably the hospital during mild : 
weather. Dr. Gallaudet, and Mr. Jenkins, of New Jersey, 
recommend a “combination of direct and indirect radiation 
from steam coils.” 

Mr. Swiler and Mr. Williams advise “ steam heating.” Mr. 
Wilkinson prefers hot water.” 

My own observation convinces me that a system of heating 
by hot water with facilities for open fires would prove the most 
healthful and satisfactory. 

By proper adjustment of ventilating apparatus through con- 
tact with the heating flues, their draught may be accelerated 
and their efficiency increased; additional ventilators near the 
floor should be introduced to carry off the overcharged air. In 
all rooms occupied by classes, there should be allowed not less 
than seven hundred cubic feet of air for each individual, and 
this should be changed at least every half hour; in nurseries 
and hospitals, every ten or fifteen minutes. 

The necessity for a satisfactory system of drainage, not only 
for the buildings, but also for the entire grounds, is now so 
well appreciated that in all which I may say I shall but repeat 
views of those who have written on the subject, or emphasize 
the conclusions of intelligent men who have labored in the field 
of sanitary improvements. Great progress has been made in 
sanitary engineering, but perfection has not yet been attained ; 
and though we bring to our protection the best appliances 
which scientific experts have found, we must remember that, 
however excellent the plumbing and sewer system of a building 
may be, the most vigilant care is ever necessary for protection 
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against dangers which may lie hidden like a powder-magazine, 
and surprise the inmates of a dwelling by a sudden explosion 
of typhoid or one of the other dread diseases- attributable to 
carelessly conducted or imperfect sanitary arrangements. The 
fact that the typhoid bacillus was first discovered in the waste 
pipe of an institution in which there was an epidemic of the 
fever ought to be sufficient warning against the danger of per- 
mitting any but first-class workmanship to be brought into the 
construction of large buildings. Diseases most liable to be 
generated by the dangerous micro-organisms which infest soil- 
pipe air are, unfortunately, those to which children are most 
liable. I would insist upon the important practical feature of 
having all soil-pipes of iron, not less than four inches in diame- 
ter, and weighing from twelve to sixteen pounds per foot, and 
would allow none used for outlets to run horizontally for any 
great distance. If placed under the floor at any point they 
should be covered with cement, or placed in a brick trench with 
every joint so perfect as to make a leakage impossible, even 
when the pipe is filled twelve or fifteen feet above the joint. 
All pipes should, as far as possible, be left plainly in sight and 
have adjustable openings. There must be an uninterrupted 
current of air through the soil-pipes, and in order to effect this 
an opening to the outer air must be made from below, as well 
as from above. As to whether it is best to allow traps, at 
intervals, between the building’ and the sewer, with ingress of 
air between the sewer trap and the house, or whether the 
drain-pipe may be as effectually ventilated with less exposure 
to the house immediately through the soil-pipes to the tops of 
the buildings, there is so much diversity of opinion that a con- 
clusion is difficult, and is not, perhaps, of vital importance. I 
favor the latter method because by it the house pipes receive 
the air directly from the exterior ; all ventilating pipes must, of 
course, be carried above all the rooms of all the buildings. An 
additional reason for preferring this method is that, although 
a house drained in connection with a sewer in form like a cess- 
pool is safe in itself, there is danger to its neighbors, and in a 
collection afforded by the semi-segregate system some parts 
would be protected at the expense of other parts. A point on 
this subject frequently overlooked is the importance of having 
all closets, sinks, and kitchen connections furnished with flush- 
ing tanks. Water-closets and laundry fixtures should have as 
little wood about them as possible, and separate urinals should 
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be dispensed with. Where traps are used the long-favored 
S is far better than most of the newer inventions. Water- 
closets, known in England as the “ trough-closet ” or “ water- 
latrine,” could be advantageously placed at intervals throughout 
the grounds; their thorough automatic working recommends 
them for the use of the less intelligent members of a household. 
It is better to have too few conveniences connected with the 
sewer than to have any which are never, or infrequently, used, 
for so penetrating is the presence of the disease-spreading bac- 
teria that they find lurking places, however remote from their 
origin, where they develop and increase, and against which we 
can be protected only by following the emphatic directions of 
Florence Nightingale to “ scavenge,” “ scavenge,” ‘ scavenge.” 
An intelligible drawing of the plan of the plumbing and drain- 
age system of the buildings and grounds should be kept framed, 
and conveniently hung in a conspicuous place ; by reference to 
this in case of accidents or alterations much time, labor, and 
expense may be saved. The Waring system, which has been 
used in the parks of some large cities, and on many large es- 
tates, has been productive of excellent results in draining. 

The industrial or manual training department of an institution 
is as important as the intellectual, and merits earnest consider- 
ation. In speaking of trades, Mr. Noyes says, “the industrial 
department is second only to the intellectual, if not equally im- 
portant with it.” 

It would appear a good rule, and one which we are compelled 
to follow in a great degree, to teach those trades for which there 
is most demand in the communities in which pupils reside, but 
since it is difficult for the pupil and impossible for an institu- 
tion, at this period when the character of communities and their 
necessities are so rapidly changing, to conclude what the special 
demands of any particular community will be at a certain time, 
a safer course is to teach in conformity with “the signs of the 
times” those trades which may be termed staple, and whose 
products are generally marketable. This appears to be the view 
taken by all who have written on the subject, and they have gen- 
erally recommended cabinet work, printing, tailoring, wood-carv- 
ing, shoemaking, painting, and bookbinding. 

All these are good trades, to which I would add plumbing, 
and give more importance to tailoring, which appears now to be 
more directly promising than it has been in the recent past, be- 
cause of the increasing demand for men’s work on women’s gar- 
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ments. The call for ‘“ men-dressmakers” is not nearly equalled 
by the supply. Carpentering and upholstering are advisable; the 
latter particularly so. Architectural and mechanical drawing, 
engraving, and certainly type-writing and photography, are im- 
portant in the art school, and should be open to the girls as well 
as the boys. Demands for type-writers are constant, and the 
use of photography is largely increasing, not only for ornamental 
and illustrating purposes to take the place of the more expensive 
wood and steel engraving, but it is now the inseparable com- 
panion of scientific research. But the conclusion as to what 
may be taught is not more important than the discovery of what 
is best adapted to the resources and capabilities of the individual 
pupil, which can be reached only through a personal acquaint- 
ance, and facilities for grading and proper separation into de- 
partments. If a fraction of the time spent in trying to become 
something of which he is not capable were used by a pupil 
in looking for what his Creator intended him to be, there would 
be fewer unskilled workmen and less discouragement among 
faithful teachers. An early effort should be made to teach 
chidren to examine and discover for themselves what they are 
capable of. 

Charles Kingsley says, “ The secret of thrift is. knowledge.” 
This may be directly applied to the operations of our manual 
training schools. Let perception lead, reception will follow. 
The practical knowledge needed ‘to serve our daily wants should 
take precedence. ‘Train children in attention : upon the condi- 
tion of the mind relatively to the teacher and their surround- 
ings depends the reception of what is presented to their ob- 
servation. Let their lessons be full of earnest religion, not 
theology ; teach them so that in each lesson they will feel that 
above all things, and in all things and for all, is God, who is 
protecting and loving them.: Gardens and fields and workshops 
are open and-furnish volumes for study; books should come 
after, not precede, the companionship of a skilful teacher, who 
should appear as Nature’s handmaid, to lead them through her 
paths, which, once familiar, they will never abandon. 

A more liberal spirit should be shown in assisting girls to a 
choice of employment. Hitherto they have usually been thrust 
by parents or friends into certain employments rather because 
the employments appeared fitting for women as a class than 
because the individual was adapted to it, and have been com- 
pelled to labor in an occupation against which feeling and tal- 
ent have rebelled. 
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The girls should be practically taught all the employments 
of domestic life, ornamental and plain needle-work, dressmak- 
ing, cooking, laundry work, and the minutiw of house-work, 
with its practical accessories of economy in the preparation of 
food. While learning these, it would be practicable for classes 
in cooking to prepare the meals for their respective sections, 
and the boys might be the waiters at the tables of the same de- 
partment. In a popular and well-conducted Friends’ College 
near this city, where there are about three hundred students of 
both sexes, the dining-room arrangements are admirably 
managed by the boys, who are detailed in turn to wait upon 
the tables. 

Lace repairing and fine laundry work I would especially rec- 
ommend; so difficult has it been to procure women skilled in 
the latter that in New York a number of well-known ladies have 
taken a large house to establish a school to teach the art to 
young girls, being confident that the result will prove mutually 
satisfactory. But if, besides these household duties, a girl show 
talent or capability for drawing—mechanical or architectural—I 
would not always relegate her to the nerve-distressing trade of 
dressmaking, of which she will probably prove an unskilful 
member, but assist her to follow the bent of her inclination ; 
she may perhaps very creditably adopt mechanical or architec- 
tural drawing as a profession. Type-writing and photography 
are within the compass of her sphere. Some of our most con- 
veniently arranged houses have been planned by women, and 
several of the most beautiful rooms to be seen abroad owe their 
elaborate decorations to the artistic conception and skilful ex- 
ecution of women. 

The question as to how far the two sexes may judiciously 
mingle in study, class-room, and play-ground, is one on which 
there is much diversity of opinion, and on which much might 
be said both for and against. I am of the opinion that toa 
limited extent they may very advantageously be allowed to meet 
and share in work and recreation. In study and recitations the 
girls feel a reasonable pride in equalling the boys, while the 
latter with commendable earnestness do not like to be intellect- 
ually surpassed by the girls, and thus is maintained a just emu- 
lation which is effective in stimulating industrious habits. I 
find also that opportunity to meet socially in the lecture-room 
and parlor, with teachers present to assist in the subject of the 
hour, is unobjectionable, and there is no better way for induc- 
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ing boys to be neat and careful in their personal appearance 
than by affording thei opportunity to associate with girls. At 
this time, when women are taking places side by side with men 
in nearly all business callings, there is advantage to both in be- 
ing educated together. This recognized principle has opened 
to women the doors of most of our colleges. 

The cost of maintenance in the country would probably be 
about the same as in the city, for, although vegetables, fruit, eggs, 
poultry, and some meats would be furnished cheaper, the cost of 
labor to produce them would probably be equivalent to the in- 
creased cost of purchase in the city markets. I do not con- 
sider advisable any attempt to carry on farming with the labor 
of pupils ; their labor cannot be made available except in vaca- 
tions. Asa means of recreation, and in form of rewards for 
satisfactory attention to duty, the boys might sometimes be per- 
mitted to take part in the agreeable labor of planting and harvest, 
which tonically would be of service to them, but in general, in 
a school for the deaf, the labor of pupils cannot be used as a 
means of support or profit, and any attempt to make it so would 
be at the expense of intellectual work. On this subject Dr. 
Peet very thoughtfully expresses his opinion. He says: 

The spirit that leads to making the trades contribute to their own sup- 
port or to that of an institution, without regard to the improvement of 
the pupils, accomplishes less good than that which spares no expense for 


instruction which shall give the pupjl a thorough knowledge of a trade 
whereby he may support himself in after-life. 


Dr. Peet recommends teaching agriculture and horticulture, 
and adds, “they furnish the most delightful and independent 
life.” I agree with him that agriculture and horticulture fur- 
nish under favorable circumstances an agreeable and independ- 
ent life; but, as the mere manual labor of farming pays the 
laborer less than any of the trades, I would not recommend 
pupils who have not the capital to purchase or a reasonable ex- 
pectation of owning a farm to adopt it as an occupation. 

In the management of a farm, the employment of an experi- 
enced man who should engage his own laborers would, I think, 
be productive of the best results at lowest cost; however, on 
‘subjects so important as the life-sustaining principles of food, 
the question is not what is the cost, but rather how that which 
is best may be procured at least cost. 

Mr. Clarke advises “farming for the institution, and garden- 
ing, but would not expect any of the pupils to take them asa 
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trade.” He thinks “a large market-garden certainly pays,” but 
says “the less the children have to do with it the better,” and 
adds humorously, “ You can’t do men’s work with children, 
even if they are deaf.” 

Dr. Gallaudet says, “ Teach gardening to the boys. As to the 
economy of raising supplies, it goes without saying that they can 
be raised more cheaply than they can be purchased.” He also 
thinks “that the general cost of maintenance of an institution 
in the country would be as great as in an urban location.” 

Although I do not consider advisable any attempt to farm 
with the pupils, I would recommend floriculture, because with a 
small amount of ground and capital large profits are possible. 
The immense sums of money invested, ancl the aggregate profits, 
in Boston and New York in the cultivation and sale of flowers 
and plants show that this is no mean profession. The labor is 
light, the study of plant-life invoives a knowledge of chemistry, 
with application of the laws of light and heat, which would be 
immediate illustration cf some of the studies in school. 

The extracts which I have given from only a few of many 
letters that abound with valuable suggestions and kind expres- 
sions of interest serve to show that attention to each important 
detail connected with the working of an institution has been 
presented to and considered by the writers. Space will not 
permit me, as I would like, to transcribe from lettters of Presi- 
dent Magill, of Swarthmore College; ex-President Chase, of 
Haverford College ; Misses Sarah Fuller and Caroline Yale, of 
Massachusetts ; Drs. Atherton, Brown, Kerlin, and Stranding, 
of Pennsylvania; Messrs. Connor of Georgia, Westervelt of New 
York, Moses of Tennessee, Williams of Westtown, Armstrong 
and Doyle of Virginia, Brockway of Elmira, Gillespie of Omaha, 
Pratt of Ohio, Walker of South Carolina, Kerr of Missouri, 
Baker of Indiana, Jenkins of New Jersey, Mathison of Ontario, 
and Walker of Kansas. All these gentlemen express themselves 
with more or less minutiz and general uniformity of sentiment 
on the subjects to which their attention was called; where a 
difference of views exists, it is principally on matters of detail. 

The point on which there is most diversity of opinion is re- 
garding the amount of ground necessary, which varies from 
forty to five hundred acres, according to their respective views 
on farming extensively or having only ground enough for com- 
fortable buildings, a dairy, and vegetable supplies. 

Dr. Gallaudet thinks there should be one hundred acres for 
a school of four or five hundred pupils. 


' 
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Mr. Noyes says “fifty acres for every one hundred pupils.” 

Mr. Williams “ presumes that fifty acres would be sufficient 
for play-grounds, pasture, and all other purposes.” 

Mr. Wilkinson suggests that “if the site is rural there 
should be land enough for all the needs of the Institution in the 
way of pasture and garden, from two to three hundred acres.” 

Dr. Gillett says that an institution should have “not less 
than three hundred and twenty acres for farming purposes.” 

Mr. Pratt of the Ohio Institution is of the opinion that “ two 
hundred and fifty acres would be quite sufficient for dairy and 
garden supplies.” 

Mr. Gillespie of the Nebraska School writes that “a farm 
could be made profitable as a dairy, and in the production of 
vegetables.” 

Dr. I. N. Kerlin, of Elwyn, Pa., advocates “a good, arable, 
well-watered farm of not less than two hundred acres.” 

The Westtown Boarding School and Swarthmore College, 
under the control of Friends, have large farms and find them 
profitable. 

There appears to be a wide-spread feeling that a farm may be 
made profitable to an institution by proper management, but 
that the labor of the pupils cannot be made to contribute to- 
ward this end—the work must be done by other hands. 

My own view is that, if farming be carried on extensively by 
an institution, it should have at its disposal some three hundred 
acres of land, eight or ten miles distant, in the midst of a good 
farming and dairy region. It would not be possible to have 
such a tract of land contiguous to institution grounds in the 
suburbs of a large city or town, nor would it for any practical 
purpose be at all necessary. Under the care and supervision 
of a practical farmer such a tract could be made to yield daily 
supplies of milk, butter, eggs, and vegetables fresh at all times 
and therefore more wholesome and nutritious. In this way 
some of the largest hotels in New York draw their daily sup- 
plies from farms owned and operated by themselves on Long 
Island and in New Jersey, and find them a source of much 
profit. 

Upon a farm thus located there might easily be provided ac- 
commodations for such pupils as are compelled by necessity to 
remain under the care of the institution during the summer va- 
cation, when its principal buildings are closed or undergoing 
repair ; and doubtless many deaf adults would gladly avail them- 
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selves of such an opportunity to earn an honorable living by the 
labor of their hands. A farm, thus controlled and carried on, 
would become a source of support and profit to an institution, 
and a working-home for many deserving deaf-mutes. 


A. L. E. CROUTER, M. A., 
Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW HISTORY MAY BE TAUGHT. 


Arter a class has been well drilled in the forms of easy sen- 
tence-building, with the aid of primary text-books or otherwise ; 
after the four principles of arithmetic have been thoroughly 
mastered, short of mental calculations or independent reason- 
ing; and, lastly, after primary geography has been duly learned, 
all which takes three or four years, according to age and capa- 
city, the following soliloquy arises in the mind of the teacher : 
‘‘What shall the class study next? They have studied the 
simplest forms of expression, can add, subtract, multiply, or 
divide any given number of examples, and can point with pre- 
cision to any country, mountain, or river on the maps. These 
are but the stepping-stones to higher things; now is the time 
to impart knowledge of a more general character, to give infor- 
mation of the history of our country and of the world in which 
we live. There is much to tell and the time is short. For four 
long years the pupils have plodded along in a beaten path, ac- 
quiring slowly, but none the less surely, a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of language and arithmetic, and now, before they go out 
to fight life’s battles, their general intelligence should be devel- 
oped and fostered with such an impetus that it would keep in 
motion forever. How to do it—that is the problem.” 

The majority of teachers put off the task until the pupil has 
been five or six years at school, as they know the hopeless dis- 
couragement of instructing a class in History unless a large 
vocabulary of words, phrases and idioms has been acquired. 
Such a course of instruction in language takes time, and before 
it is finished the pupils leave school, either because their stay is 
limited by law, or, as in most cases, they are of an age to make 
their labor useful or productive at home. The rest of their 
lives is a dismal failure, so far as intellectual intercourse is con- 
cerned; they do not even read the newspapers or books, the 
only happy medium of communication between themselves and 
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the speaking world. The great mass of deaf-mutes are in this 
unhappy condition. Alas! what a fate is theirs! Shut off by 
the want of hearing from persona] communication with their 
fellows, and prevented by lack of education from informing 
themselves of what passes in the wide world around them, their 
lives are a blank from the day they leave school until they are 
buried in the grave. They can find no mental recreation, and as 
for physical recreations those are limited by their days of in- 
cessant labor. Is it to be wondered at that they seek the society 
of other deaf-mutes in social gossip and such stray bits of news 
as the brightest among them have picked up from the great 
world? 

What is the remedy? It seems that too much time is lost 
in the course of education at school in a vain effort to impart 
a thorough, exhaustive knowledge of language, and its thou- 
sand and one grammatical forms. That is desirable, we know ; 
but as language can be better learned, or rather absorbed by 
the mind, by reading, and in an incredibly shorter space of time 
than by the best efforts of the most experienced teachers, evi- 
dently the most natural method would be to allow the pupils 
to acquire as much fluency of expression as they can, and at the 
same time to obtain as much general knowledge as possible 
from text-books. To stop by the way to instruct them in the 
various forms of expression would obviously be worse than a 
waste of time and labor. There is not time enought for that ; 
better pass on. 

But to teach History after only three or four years of in- 
struction would be a herculean task, and none know that better 
than those teachers who have attempted it. The failure is al- 
ways disastrous. Only one short paragraph at a time for an 
evening lesson, and even that imperfectly understood ; at this 
rate it would take the remainder of the course to finish the 
book. What a long, tedious labor it is, and how small the re- 
sulis are! No wonder that many teachers put aside the study 
and take up again the broken thread of language lessons, toil- 
ing on without end under an infinite sense of discouragement. 

Many pupils enter the institution at the beginning, but few 
reach the highest class and graduate at the end of the course. 
Most of them drop out by the way, and the rest are simply dis- 
charged after they have passed the limit of years allowed by 
law, so that the proportion of those who reach the graduating 
class and win the coveted diploma is so small as to provoke the 
inquiry, “ Why is it thus?” 
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An inside glance at any text-book of History will answer the 
question. The best histories, written in the simplest language 
for the use of children, still contain many technical terms which 
are unavoidable in this kind of narrative. Some histories of 
the United States begin with a description of the earth’s surface, 
which is necessary, no doubt, for a better comprehension of what 
is to follow; others have for a preface a history of the Indian 
languages, manners, habits, and customs, with a little geography 
thrown in; and others plunge boldly into the subject, beginning 
at the romantic and always interesting story of Columbus, tak- 
ing it for granted that the pupils have already learned all about 
the earth’s surface. As to which is the best study-book for the 
deaf, it depends upon whether the pupils are acquainted with 
physical geography or not. 

But there is no question that in all of them are found many 
technical terms with which the pupils are not familiar, and then 
the subject or ideas are such as their minds have never been ac- 
customed to contemplating, and these difficulties make the 
teacher’s task all the harder. In Peter Parley’s History, in 
Barnes’s, Harper’s, Quackenbos’s, and even in the easy, flowing 
diction of Col. Higginson’s History, there occur such scientific 
words or phrases as the following: “ discovery, exploration, set 
out, fit out, took possession of, productions, perish, shattered, 
journey, excitement, navigation, fortunes, meanwhile, spread 
stories, deprived, take place, make their way, progress, constella- 
tion,” and others too numerous to mention. 

These words of so many syllables make the progress of the 
class necessarily slow and tedious at best, wearing out the pa- 
tience of the pupils, whose eager interest in a new study soon 
dies out, leaving them listless and indifferent, all which is very 
discouraging to the teacher. Asa lesson learned by memory, 
each day witnesses a failure; for while the language may be re- 
produced faultlessly to a letter, yet no intelligible sense of the 
whole has been acquired, and, when put to the test, no answer 
to the simplest questions can be obtained. 

It is plain that the practice of learning by rote is not the 
proper way to study History. Such a practice is necessary in 
primary readers or written lessons in order to acquire a vocabu- 
lary of words and a knowledge of grammatical forms, but it will 
not do at all for the study of History. Only one or two para- 
graphs at a time can be given for an evening lesson, and all the 
preceding ones are absolutely forgotten because they had found 
no lodgment in the recesses of perception. 
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There ought to be a better way, and probably there is. Let 
me illustrate: At the College in Washington two students share 
a room together. Both are deaf-mutes in the restricted sense 
of the term. In all respects they are equal in mental ability, 
but watch them while they study History. One seems to be 
studying with all his might; he learns by main force, as it were, 
committing every word and idea to memory, taking a good long 
while in doing so. The other merely glances at each sentence, 
grasping the idea at once. There is an appearance of interested 
attention in his face, and he reads the whole lesson—yes, ac- 
tually reads it as he would a good novel—shuts the book with 
a snap and goes directly to bed, leaving his chum to burn the 
midnight oil, with frequent excursions to Webster’s Una- 
bridged to vary the intense monotony of his occupation. There 
have been rare cases known at College where a clever or nat- 
urally quick student has never seen the inside of his History, 
his Mental or Moral Philosophy, or Political Economy even, 
until just a few minutes before the professor began the recita- 
tion, and he had read the lesson through, catching the sense of 
the whole at a glance. This rapid intelligence was not due to 
any extraordinary gifts of mind; the secret lay in the habit of 
reading, early developed into a passion. To such an habitual 
reader, a purely literary study is no more difficult reading than 
is a novel. 

The difference, then, between the two room-mates described 
above, other things being equal, lies in the fact that the one is 
a reader of books or newspapers while the other is not. In no 
other way can the importance of a‘habit of reading be more 
vividly portrayed than in this sketch of two deaf-mutes of equal 
abilities, drawn from the life. 

But to induce a whole class of deaf-mutes to cultivate the 
habit of reading is an impossibility which need not be discussed 
at all. The success of reading as a help to a pupil, however, 
suggests that History should never be learned by memory, or 
rather that it should be only read, slowly and carefully if you 
will, but still read. 

You cannot, for all that, teach History as it should be read. 
One man can lead a horse to a brook, but not a thousand men 
can make him drink. 

There is a way, which has been successfully tried, by which 
a class of average intelligence can be taught the art of reading 
History—for it is an art to be acquired by them—and in which 
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the results are most satisfactory, nay, exceeding the expecta- 
tions of the teacher. 

Let the teacher take the book in hand, select the lesson, and 
write on the black-board those words or phrases with which he 
knows the pupils are familiar; then give the meaning of each 
word and its uses in the construction of language to the class, 
and let them read and study the lesson in the evening study 
hours. To require them to write out the lesson by memory 
the next morning would defeat the purpose of reading. That 
is not the proper way. The teacher would do better to write 
questions on the black-board and let each pupil write the an- 
swers on the black-board, one after another. This would do fora 
beginning, in order to teach the form of answering and the proper 
construction of language. but after a while the pupils will become 
more familiar with the requirements of grammar, and then they 
will be able to answer a series of questions on their small slates 
without the teacher’s assistance. This is an important step in 
the acquisition of colloquial language, and its value is far-reach- 
ing, in that it begets a confidence in themselves wbich will en- 
able them to master other studies with more ease. After this 
grand advance their progress will be much more rapid, because 
both their memory and intelligence have been developed. 
Problems in mental arithmetic will be better understood after 
this step has been gained, and the pupil ought to be able to 
read the newspaper with more or less intelligence after political 
geography has been studied by the same method. 

In order to obtain better results, the use of signs may be 
totally excluded during this course of study. For example, any 
teacher of fair ability can give the definition of each word on the 
black-board, in simpler language than the dictionary furnishes, 
by the use of words with which the pupils are acquainted. 

For instance, the dictionary defines the word “contain” as 
“to hold within fixed limits; to comprehend; to comprise.” 
This definition makes the pupils no wiser than before. If the 
teacher would simply say “ contains = holds, or has in it,” the 
pupils wil] comprehend better. 

Again: 

By the Dictionary. By the Teacher. 
voyage = passage by water = sailing by water 
convinced = overcome in faith = made to believe 
extended = prolonged went beyond 


confirmed = established made firm 
arguments = means of convincing = ideas in proof 
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to implore 
proposed 
engaged 
supporting 


exhausted 

on one occasion 
about to 

all manner of 

at hand 

to his credit 

fallen through 

a foregone conclusion 
got the worst of it 
play second fiddle 


By the Dictionary. By the Teacher. 


to beseech = to beg 

= suggested = intended 

= occupied with = busy 

= maintaining = keeping himself 
in food 

= consumed emptied 

= at one time 

= going to 

= all kinds of 

== near by 

= to his good name 

= failed 

= known before 

= was beaten 

= take a second part 


went against my conscience = seemed wrong to me 

To begin with, these definitions may be given for an evening 
lesson and recited the next day, after which the lesson in the 
text-book may be studied at night. Everything must be done 
gradually. After a short time, however, both lessons may be 
given together, and the pupil can look into his blank-book for 
the definitions. Under this system the pupil must furnish him- 
self with a blank-book to copy the teacher’s definitions in, for 
necessary reference. 

Gradually, however, as many words are used repeatedly in the 
course of the history, their meanings become more familiar and 
the number of definitions become less and less, until scarcely 
more than half-a-dozen definitions to one page will be needed. 
The lesson may also be increased in length from day to day 
until, from one short paragraph, two or three pages may be 
mastered with ease. The interest of the pupil in the narrative 
will continue unflagging to the end, and upon reviewing the 
study all previous difficulties will have vanished, and there is 
nothing but smooth sailing for the rest of the course. 

HENRY C. WHITE, B. A., 


Principal of the Utah Deaf-Mute Institute, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE AMERICAN VERNACULAR METHOD.—I. 


A PAPER exhibiting the practicability of the acquirement by the deaf of 
the vernacular language of their country through its exclusive use, show- 
ing what has been accomplished by the ‘‘ French,” or as it is now called 
the ‘‘ American Combined Method,” and by the *‘ German Method,” and 
the advantages claimed for the ‘‘ American Vernacular Method.” 


Throughout Christendom intellectual life has been given to 
the deaf and dumb within a little over a century through the 
instrumentality of schools, without which they never would 
have been endowed with words to express thought or with 
power to think. 

Our Lord gave to the deaf the power to comprehend words, 
and to the dumb the power to utter them.* In fulfilment of 
the promise to those who should believe in him, ‘“‘ The works 
that I do shall ye do also; and greater works than these shall 
ye do,” Christian men have been inspired to devise means by 
which the deaf are educated, and through their labors every 
one of the hundreds of schools for the deaf, scattered through- 
out Christian lands, has been enabled to give to hundreds, 
some of them to thousands, the power of human intercourse. 

The deaf-mute, far more than one who hears canebe, is the 
child of his alma mater, to her he owes the conscious birth as 
well as the nourishing and development of his mind. He comes 
to schoolt possessed of a few signs; a little home-made lan- 
guage that has been his medium for such limited communica- 
tion as he has been able to hold with his friends; yet, as com- 
pared with hearing children, and as compared with what he 
himself will become after a few weeks at school, he seems not 
yet to have begun intellectual life.s 

* Mark vii, 37. + John xiv, 12. 

t They enter [school] with minds darkened by ignorance, and with only 
rude and uncouth means of communication with their fellow-beings.—H. 
C. Rider, Principal of the Northern New York Institution, Annual Re- 
port, 1889, p. 19. 

§ The mind of the deaf-mute is a tabula rasa. Upon it we may write 
any language we may choose, Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, Syriac, Chinese, 
or Japanese, French, Italian, or English [or, of course, the language of 
De lV Epée gesture]. * * * Deaf-mutes, previous to their admission 
into an institution, have no knowledge of this or any other language.— 
I. L. Peet, LL.D., Principal New York Institution, Annual Report, 


1886. 
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That language is essential* to intellectual development is de- 
monstrated by the ignorance, misery, and animalism of untold 
hosts of deaf-mutes who were, and are still in unchristian coun- 
tries, waiting for schools to give them words with which to 
think. 

During thousands of years there is no instance recorded 
wherein any individual or any associated deaf-mutes have ever, 
through a natural language, or through a language of their own 
invention, raised themselves above a low plane of animal exist- 
ence.t There have been no cases of spontaneous intellectual 
generation. There seems to be an intellectual law according to 
which the deaf and hearing alike shall only be transformed from 
animal to intellectual life through the intervention of those pos- 
sessed of intellectual life. Such agency has been furnished the 
deaf principally through the instrumentality of schools.} 

The schools of this country have worked together with great 
unanimity. At first all followed the methods introduced by the 
pioneer of deaf-mute instruction, Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallau- 
det, teaching through the signs of the De l’Epée gesture lan- 
guage, by what is known as the French Method. The success 
abroad attending the teaching through what is called the Ger- 
man Method resulted in the establishment of several articula- 


* The fundamental tenet of the Science of Thought is that language and 
thought, though distinguishable, are inseparable.—Mialler’s Science of 
Thought, p. 62. 

+ It is conceivable that a community of deaf-mutes, gathered together in 
some limited area of the earth’s surface and separated entirely from inter- 
course with the rest of mankind, might, in the course of generations, de- 
velop some kind of cult, some rough system of jurisprudence, as an ele- 
ment in the new and unique type of barbarism or civilization which would 
emerge from such an unprecedented experiment in human history, but it 
is certain that the individual has never yet done so. The uneducated deaf- 
mute is the only human being who has no conception of a Creator or moral 
Governor, or of the nature and destiny of man, no form of worship, no 
sense of the eternal, no ambition beyond the supply of his daily bodily 
wants, no hope or aspirations beyond the present moment.—J. Scott Hut- 
ton, Siath Conference of Principals, p. 34. 

tA final fact adduced against the theory that it is impossible to think 
without language, which was formerly very popular, is that deaf and 
dumb people cannot speak and yet can think. At present, however, it is 
well known that, if they think and reason, they have learned it from those 
who use words, only substituting other signs for the words and concepts 
of the hearing; while, if they are not so taught, they never rise above 
what we may call thinking even in animals, nay, often remain entirely im- 
becile.—Miiller’s Science of Thought, p. 61. 
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tion schools in this country, in which the deaf are taught through 
speech. Nearly every State in the Union has its school for the 
deaf, and some have more than one. The State of New York 
has seven schools wherein public-school children are educated. 

The work that has been accomplished has been great, and 
worthy the attention and approbation of the world. It has, 
however, phases that are disappointing to those engaged in it. 
A teacher whose life has been given to educating the deaf, and 
who has experienced such disappointments most keenly, said 
recently: ‘“‘ We ought not to allow ourselves to be depressed by 
the limitation to the intellectual development of the deaf. We 
have, in articulation and sign schools together, used faithfully 
every means at our disposal, and in giving to the deaf such 
knowledge and such methods of communication as have been 
given, we have secured the best results possible; rather than 
disturb ourselves because we find some great objects of educa- 
tion unattainable, we ought to be unceasingly thankful for the 
magnitude of the work that has been accomplished.” While 
thankful for the good that has been done, I disagree with his 
conclusion that the schools have made adequate use of the 
means at their disposal. The stone that should have been the 
head-stone of the corner has been rejected by some, and by 
others used only in fragments. 

Criticisms presented from time to time by the foremost teach- 
ers of the deaf have shown in prevailing methods many defects 
which it were well not to follow blindly, though many of the 
critics have themselves been constrained to continue their work 
through methods they condemned. In the following summary 
of the reasons which have led me to oppose the “Combined 
Method,” which teaches through “signs,” also the “German 
Method,” which teaches through speech, and in the presenta- 
tion of principles that enter into the work I have planned and 
am pursuing, I disclaim any pretension to novelty. 

The results of my work for the past fifteen years. compared 
with a previous knowledge of methods and results of deaf-mute 
education acquired through a period equally extended, have 
convinced me, with augmenting certainty, that the most satis- 
factory cultivation and training of the children confided to my care 
have been, and are to be, attained by teaching, and by teaching 
through, the American Vernacular language. I do not, how- 
ever, expect those who have not shared in my experiences to ac- 
cept my conclusions. 
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I was present at the Eleventh Convention which met at the 
California Institution, at Berkeley, in 1886, and by my silence 
gave assent to the resolution approving “the American Com- 
bined Method of instruction,” which obtains in four-fifths of the 
institutions of the United States.* I had been asked by the 
Committee of Arrangements not to introduce discussions into 
the Convention upon any subject which would cause contention. 
Such a subject articulation had proved in other conventions, 
giving rise to acrimonious and profitless debate between the 
large majority of the profession, who had no faith that the deaf 
could be taught speech, and the minority, who were filled with 
enthusiasm because of the degree of success they had attained 
in teaching the deaf to speak. Had I voted on the resolution, 
I should have been merely a dissenting voice, accomplishing no 
good; had I presented the methods of this school, I should 
have disturbed the harmony of the Convention. I accordingly 
acquiesced in the request of the Committee and have since held 
my peace.t I occupy these pages only in compliance with the 
request of the editor ; and do so not in a controversial spirit, 
but as being “ready always to give answer to every man that 
asketh a reason concerning the hope that isin me.” To the 
end that I may show clearly my relation to the two methods, I 
shall first review “the system of instruction existing in Amer- 
ica,”{ commonly called— 


* We think Mr. Westervelt does not interpret the resolution of the Cali- 
fornia Convention rightly. As we understand the resolution, it does not 
approve ‘the American Combined Method of instruction which obtains 
in four-fifths of the institutions of the United States” to the exclusion of 
the methods that prevail in the other schools, but commends—we quote 
its words—‘‘ the system of instruction prevailing at present in America, for 
the reason that its tendency is to include all known methods and expe- 
dients which have been found to be of value in the education of the deaf” 
[including the oral and the ‘‘ vernacular” method], ‘‘ while it allows 
diversity and independence of action, and works at the same time har- 
moniously, aiming at the attainment of an object common to all.” The 
preamble of the resolutions, the remarks of President Gallaudet in intro- 
ducing them, and of Mr. Elmendorf in seconding them, seem to be all in 
harmony with this broader and more liberal interpretation of the character 
and purpose of the resolution in question.—E. A. F. 

+ Through annual reports to the legislature, reports to the parents of 
pupils made at the close of school in June, and the little daily paper of 
the school, the character and work of our school have been published, 
together with quite a full presentation of such of the tenets of the school 
as may be regarded as peculiar. 

tSee the resolutions introduced by Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, at the 
Eleventh Convention, Berkeley, Cal. 
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THE AMERICAN COMBINED METHOD. 


This method “ includes all expedients that have been found 
to be of value in the education of the deaf,” but includes them 
as the American nation includes* the representatives of all 
other nations which come to it, absorbing them, and thus ren- 
dering them subject to its language, its laws, and its social cus- 
toms. The language of the American Combined Method is the 
language of gesture, and the idea of the combination is that 
through this medium the attempt shall be made to teach En- 
glish composition and reading, dactylology, speech and speech- 
reading on the lips, and aural apprehension. The gesture 
language the while prescribes what faith shall be reposed and 
what degree of interest exercised in these subordinate means 
and methods, and governs the measure of their use. To the 
degree in which they are incompatible with the work of the ges- 
ture language in the cultivation and training of the gesturer 
they are condemned. 

Notwithstanding the importancef attached to gesture-lan- 


* Children in America, no matter what their foreign parentage, soon get 
‘* digested into’? American life, as Wendell Phillips used to phrase it, 
which is the best possible thing for all parties concerned. 

The editor of Our Youth says he was one day seated in a barber’s chair 
while the knight of the scissors was waving his weapon over his head, when 
a little boy came into the room. 

The barber spoke to the lad in German, the boy answered in English, 
whereupon the former said, ‘‘ I have to lick that little poy to make him 
schpeak Cherman. I schpeak to him in Cherman, und he efrey time 
dalks English. De oder day he wouldn’t dake his dinner to school in a 
Cherman paper, und he makes his mudder buy him the New York Sun 
for two cents to make a kite mid, ven he could have a Cherman paper for 
nodings.”’ 

That sturdy little American-German boy taught us a lesson, that though 
to-day we may have German, Irish, Swedes, Italians upon our shores, to- 
morrow their children will be Americans.— Youth’s Companion. 

+ The use of good scaffolding must attend the erection of every build- 
ing. As scaffolding in architecture, so is the sign-language in deaf-mute 
education, and only tyros in architecture or education would dispense 
with either. The riper the experience, the deeper the conviction comes 
of the necessity and usefulness of the sign-language, and in its use we find 
the corner-stone of all deaf-mute institutions. The cultivation of it and 
its effective use is the only peculiar, although not the chief, qualification 
of the teacher. He will teach written language by the sjgn, laying aside 
the latter as soon as the ready use of the former has been secured.— Dr. 
G. O. Fay, Superintendent, in Report of Ohio Inistitution, quoted in the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


i 
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guage by the teachers of the Combined Method, they do not 
teach it ;* that is, there is no systematic instruction looking to 
the mastery of the language by the little deaf child. The teach- 
ers, however,f use it to the little ones, expecting them to under- 
stand; the older pupils use it with the same confidence that 
the children will learn its meaning through use, as it is the 
vernacular of the Combined-Method schools. Throughout the 
course of study it is depended upon as the medium through 
which everything shall be taught. One not familiar with the 
work of the profession might be justified in asking: At what 
grade in the Combined-Method schools is the limit reached when 
signs, being no longer necessary, are dropped? When does 
the expert teacher of the deaf, as well as the tyro, dispense 
with the convenience of gestural scaffolding and continue the 
work of character and intellect building without its aid? Even 
in the National Deaf-Mute College the use of this, the vernac- 
ular language of its students, is continued in lectures and de- 
bates, and in school and college alike it is regarded as an almost 
essential convenience for the @xplanation of the difficulties that 
the various English text-books present. And these students 
are selected by the schools of the Nation as their most advanced 


scholars, those best capable of receiving higher education. 


*I wish to say here, and I wish to emphasize it: we do not teach signs, 
but we teach by the use of signs, using signs as a means to an end when 
necessary, and when no longer necéssary as a means, we drop them.— 
W. K. Argo, in Report of Kentucky Institution, 1886, p. 17. 

+ Signs are used to illustrate and impress more forcibly. They are used 
by the teacher as a means of instruction, never as an end; they are a dic- 
tionary, as it were, for the deaf pupil, until he has acquired a vocabulary 
sufficient to allow the use of one word in defining another.—Mary Ann 
Burke, Principal, in Report of Le Couteula St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, 
NV. Y., 1889. 

The system usually employed, the Combined Method, that is, the free 
use of both signs and articulation, with the same pupils and by the same 
teachers, throughout the same course of instruction of all the pupils by 
means of the manual method, with special training of a part in articula- 
tion and lip-reading as an accomplishment, has been followed.—Z. B. 
Nelson, Principal, in Report of Central New York Institution, 1889. 

See also Report of Kansas Institution, 1888, p. 18. 

{As ordinary children learn oral language from parents, older brothers 
and sisters, and playmates, so the little deaf children soon acquire a knowl- 
edge of signs bygassociation with older pupils; and it is not long before 
they find themselves in possession of a language through which they can 
make every wish known.— Goodson Gazette (published at Deaf-Mute Insti- 
tution, Staunton, Va., 1889.) 
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The language used in all the Combined-Method schools is, 
with slight change, the ingenious gesture-language devised by 
the Abbe de I’Epée about one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago,* and brought to this country by the Rev. Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet, and Laurent Clerc, a pupil of Sicard, the suc- 
cessor of De l’Epée. De lEpée’s appreciation of the language 
requirements of his own mindf enabled him to anticipate his 
pupils’ need of concept signs through which he could convey 
thought to them, and to develop a language which would meet 
his requirements in their instruction. What he accomplished 
was giving to the deaf signs for ideas, words, which they could 
readily use and comprehend. The signs or gesture-words de- 
vised by De l'Epée, with a few others of later origin in harmony 
with the character which the language received at its inception, 
are uniformly accepted as constituting the language of the deaf 
throughout the American Combined-Method schools. A lim- 
ited number of dialectic modifications have developed which 
point to the institutions in which those who use these gestural 
provincialisms acquired their knowledge of the language. This 
uniformity has been maintained, notwithstanding that it is over 
seventy years{ since the De l’Epée language was introduced, 
and that it is the vernacular in at least sixty widely-separated 
schools. The prevalence of this language is due, in part, to the 
fact that all who have taught it obtained their knowledge di- 
rectly or indirectly from the elder Gallaudet and those who suc- 
ceeded him at the American Asyium. Frequent conventions 
of the members of the profession have also contributed to this 
end, and the interest that has been excited at these conventions 
by experts in gesture has won over to its advocacy those who 
had been opponents. 

Because of the uniformity with which the Del’Epée gesture- 
language is used in the American schools, it is common to speak 


*The Abbe de l’Epée depended chiefly upon an ingenious sign-language 
devised by himself as a means of instruction, and is thus regarded as the 
founder of the manual, sometimes called the ‘‘ French,” method of teach- 
ing.—H. A. Fay, in the Annals for October, 1888, p. 251. 

+ De ’Epée believed that the best means of reaching the mind of the 
deaf-mute was a system of gestures that corresponded most nearly to his 
own natural idiosyncracies of thought.—J. L. Peet, in Report of New York 
Institution, 1889. 

} Extraordinary development has been attained by deaf-mutes in this 
country since the system of De l’Epée, improved by his successor, Sicard, 
was introduced.—Tbid. 
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as if there were only one such language. This is inaccurate 
and misleading. Gesture languages differ from each other, the 
signs for conceptions being as unlike in any two as the English 
word-signs are unlike the signs for the same concepts in other 
languages. Ata meeting of the Deaf-Mute Association in this 
city (Rochester) recently, I was interested in a conversation be- 
tween two sisters who, I understood them to say, had attended 
school in Friedland, Germany, and had but recently arrived in 
this country. They were speaking in gesture, but neither I, 
nor any one of the twenty-five or more adult gesturers who 
were present, could understand what the two foreigners were 
saying. Their language was wholly unlike ours. One of the 
sisters had learned a sufficient number of De l’Epée gestures to 
translate some of their words for us, greatly to our entertain- 
ment. I have been told by the principal of one of the articu- 
tion schools that the school had devised its own gesture lan- 
guage, the signs being wholly unlike the De I’Epée signs, and 
that the young children were allowed to learn this language 
from their schoolmates. This is done upon the ground that the 
deaf should be allowed to use a gesture language for, at least, 
the first few years of their school life. There are a number of 
other gesture languages; the language used by the Indians, 
and those used by the various articulation schools in Europe 
are instances. I presume that De lEpée gesture formed the 
basis of the language now used by gesturers throughout Great 
Britain,* but if so, it has been more positively modified through 
dialectic variations than in this country. I have met several 
deaf-mutes from schools in Ireland and England, and have been 
unable to communicate through their or my accustomed sign- 
language. 

t Almost every deaf child acquires before coming to an institu- 
tion a home-made gesture language of his own ; a very diminutive 
lauguage, to be sure, but it is his all. These languages varyt 

*In a letter written from the New York Institution to the Chronicle, 
published at the Ohio Institution, in the number for March 16, 1889, the 
correspondent says: ‘‘Mr. Pace is not very well acquainted with our 
signs, as he but recently came from England. Roars of laughter issued 
from our mouths at the funny signs which are made in his native country.” 

+ There are exceptional cases among the congenitally deaf who, through 
the intelligence of parents or friends, are so taught that they begin to think 
and converse in English before they come to school. 

tIf the deaf-mute child has intelligent friends who are ready to aid his 
attempts at the exchange of ideas in this way [through a home-made gesture 
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greatly in fulness, and the children vary, accordingly, in think 
ing power. The development of these languages and the 
children who use them depends upon the cultivation of parents 
and friends, who severally devise a language to meet their re- 
quirements in their intercourse with their child. When the 
children come to school they are foreign to and cannot under- 
stand one another ; like the motley assembly gathered at Castle 
Garden, they are obliged to cast about for a means of communi- 
cation, and have no other recourse than pointing and pantomime 
until they acquire the language of the new community. Their 
home languages are dropped and soon forgotten, and when they 
return to their homes they are unable to communicate with their 
friends through the signs they used before coming to school. 
It takes a hearing child but a short time to acquire a foreign 
tongue when surrounded by those who use it, and a deaf child 
in a gesture or Combined-Method school should learn the De 
lEpée language with the same readiness. It would seem from 
the limited vocabulary that this language possesses, as com- 
pared with the languages used by the hearing, that it should 
be acquired by the deaf child in a much shorter time than a 
foreign tongue by those who hear. It is difficult to judge re- 
garding this, as opportunities are rare for comparison between 
deaf and hearing youth with regard to the time required to 
learn a new language. Hamerton says: “In three months my 
oldest child replaced English with Provengal.”* The child, 
English or gesturer, with his diminutive thoughts, does not 
learn, nor require, as large a vocabulary as is used by the adult. 

It is, at most, but a few months after arrival at a Combined- 
Method school that the little child is naturalized as a De l’Epée 
gesturer; and notwithstanding the paucity. of the language, 
and the small part of its vocabulary which the child acquires, 
his mind is rapidly enlarged through its use. 

With regard to the language which is thus made the language 
of the deaf, the vocabulary used by the ordinary gesturer, omit- 
ting the gestural designations for persons, the proper nouns of 
the language, does not number over three or four hundred 
words. The expert has a somewhat wider range, but the fullest 
gestural vocabulary is meagre. 


language], or if he associates with other deaf-mutes, this language will be 
extended and elaborated to a high degree.—H. A. Fay, in the Annals for 
October, 1888, p. 243. 

* Intellectual Life, p. 120. 
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The gesturer is often restricted to the use of a sign that in- 
adequately suggests a thought which in the fulness of English 
terms could be expanded into several words or into a sentence 
expressing its most delicate shades of meaning. Many words 
are better than one where every word is essential to clear un- 
derstanding. Often the same gesture-word is made to do duty 
in a large number of offices, standing as a representative of many 
shades of thought, so that the exact meaning is not conveyed 
by the word itself, but is understood by the context, or by in- 
sight, by quickness of sympathetic apprehension ; oftentimes 
when this sympathy is lacking there is serious misunderstand- 
ing, causing alienation, where if the language used had been 
more exact and exacting there would have been perfect under- 
standing. 

It would seem as if little could be accomplished through this 
medium. Yet it may be said of the gesture language as Pro- 
fessor Whitney says of the Chinese: “As an instrument in aid 
of human thought it is of all languages the most unmanageable, 
the most defective and insufficient, yet such is the power of 
mind, independent of and over means of expression, that this 
imperfect language has served the ends of a cultivated and think- 
ing people throughout its whole history.” 

The De l’Epée gesture language was developed out of the first 
efforts to teach the deaf. It was demonstrated to be good, and 
as no other was proved to be ‘better the schools have since 
seemed to be committed to its use. 

Between gesture and the Chinese language there is a differ- 
ence, very much to the advantage of the latter, which has not 
only a conversational but a chirographic form, and a classic lit- 
erature, while gesture has only a conversational form. No books 
have been written in gesture. Missionaries have often found it 
necessary to invent a litera scripta for the people to whom they 
minister, but no teacher has ever felt called upon to give the 
gesturer a written form of his vernacular; the gesturer, how- 
ever, does it for himself.* Though it is the purpose of the 
teacher that he should write English, he writes nothing more 
or less than gesture—the exact transcription of his gesture 
words in an English equivalent, meaningless except as it rep- 


* “We teach them in the sign-language, but we must guard them from 
writing in the sign-lauguage too. They have got two languages, and they 
must learn to distinguish between them.”--Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
Proceedings of the Sixth Conference of Principals, page 113. 
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resents to himself the ideas pictured in his mind in gesture 
idiom. Considered as a composition in gesture, it may be good, 
but as English it is far from satisfactory.* It is an almost hid- 
den cypher to one not familiar with the gesture words of which 
it is a transcription. The gesturer is blamed, because in thus 
transcribing his thought he writes the words in the order of 
gesture rather than in the order of English; he is blamed for 
doing the best thing he could do. If the gesture language is 
the only one of which he can acquire fluent and natural use, he 
should not only be allowed—he should he taught—to write his 
gesture thoughts in gesture language, and gesture should be 
written and printed for him to read. The gesturer has the right 
to demand that his text-books for study, his daily news, his 
Bible, should be given him in his vernacular language in per- 
manent form. This would not be difficult, for the literal trans- 
Jation of gesture words into English or any other language, re- 
taining always the same written word-signs as the representa- 
tive of the gesture-signs, would give good gesture writing. Is 
it not a waste of time for the gesturer of ordinary intellect to 
attempt to learn to read and write English? His failure is a 
foregone conclusion. The gesturer’s thought, his social life, 
his love, his religion, is in gesture. All whose friendship the 
gesturer appreciates, all who would be socially intimate with 
and helpful to him, must acquire his language. The result of 
the neglect to provide him text-books and literature in his ver- 
nacular language is that he is shut out from present interest in 
intellectual work and from the possibility of future self-improve- 
ment through study and composition, unless it be in a foreign 
language; and from this he cannot receive the same profit and 
enjoyment that he would from his own language. So that, after 
leaving school, the gesturer, in his paternal home, is isolated and 
forlorn. His family and friends may desire him to possess him- 
self of the information, intellectual stimulus, and companionship 
which the works of the great authors possess for them, but, 
though piled within his reach upon the shelves of his father’s 
library, to him they are as apples of Sodom—filled with matter 


*It will of course be, as it has repeatedly been, contended that deaf- 
mutes learn, from using pantomime, to write in an un-English manner. 
‘‘ Nay, sir,” said Dr. Johnson of a dancing dog, ‘the creature, it is true, 
dances ill, but the wonder is that it should do it at all.” The same might, 
with truth, be said of mutes with regard to their use of English.— Robert 
Patterson, Proceedings of the Ninth Convention. 
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unsuited and unpalatable to his tongue. To him the Bi le is 
an almost unintelligible book. He subscribes for no newspa- 
pers unless it be one designed for gesturers, wherein he has a 
chronicle of events transpiring within the narrow circle of his 
school associations. 

Not only is this true of the relation of the gesturer to the 
English language, its literature, and the people who speak, read, 
and write it; he is also a foreigner to every other language and 
people. De | Epée gesture is totally unlike the language of any 
one of the nations whose deaf children are taught to use it. A 
peculiar language, it makes those who use it a peculiar people ; 
like the Jews, a people without a country. Whenever two 
De l’Epée gesturers meet, though born in different lands, their 
common language reveals them to be children of one mother 
tongue,* but in so far as they affect the written languages which 
they have so hardly acquired, they are aliens. 

Yet, when the educated gesturer is compared with the deaf- 
mute as he was before the invention of the gesture language of 
De l’Epée, the incalculable good that it has accomplished is 
manifest. Under the circumstances which prevailed during the 
early years of deaf-mute instruction, when those admitted to the 
schools were adults or fully grown youths, and the time allowed 
at institutions was but four years, there was doubtless need of 
gesture language. It is immaterial to us now whether or not 
equal benefit would have been derived from the use of different 
methods in their instruction. Through the work of the Com- 
bined-Method schools of America, the thousands who have at- 
tended them have acquired vernacular use of the De I’Epée 
gesture language, and through them it has become the language 
of the large proportion of the deaf-mute population of the coun- 
try, including those who have not attended schools. 

It is not to be wondered at that those whose vernacular it is 
should have personal feeling toward any who oppose their use 
of the gesture language, or criticise the language itself. 

Although it is true that the De l’Epée language has not, in 
the hands of peters, been an instrument of so great and gen- 


*At the Empire State hamachi of Deaf- ean, held in the city of 
Rochester in August last, Mr. Nelson, of Rome, said that when abroad 
he met some French deaf-mutes who did not know English and could not 
write French well enough to converse with him. He would have been 
unable to communicate with them if he had not known their mother 
tongue (the De PEpée gesture language). 
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eral usefulness to themselves and others as English has been to 
the hearing who urround them, or to those deaf persons who 
have had English given them as their vernacular, it is impossi- 
ble to estimate the benefits the De l’Epée gesture has conferred. 
The schools having ordained that all their benefits should be 
conferred through this language, the pupils had to use it or 
deprive themselves of advantages. And gesturers so created 
have won the esteem of all who know them as a people, and 
they respect themselves and are happy in their estate. As a 
rule, they do not regret their deafness or their isolation. 

Men regard a difference in language as constituting almost a 
difference in species; and, in consequence of the gregarious 
characteristics of mankind, the social ties between the deaf- 
mute gesturer and his gesture brethren are often stronger than 
those which unite him to his kindred by blood. His school- 
mates are familiar with all the incidents of his life, as his life 
was almost without incident before he began a sentient exist- 
ence through the language given him at school. Because of 
the drawing toward those with whom he can hold unrestrained 
intercourse, the gesturer is accused of “ clannishness.” A man 
of any nationality in a foreign land, with his brain wearied with 
the effort to understand the jargon of strange sounds which 
fill his ears, and ill at ease with the consciousness that every 
effort to communicate through the unaccustomed language 
calls upon the sympathy of the natives, is drawn by this same 
“ clannishness ” toward any one who speaks his mother tongue. 
Under such circumstances the sound of familiar words will call 
forth a cordial interest in one who at home might be met with 
indifference. This “clannishness” is in nowise the result of 
deafness ; there are many deaf persons, English-thinking Amer- 
icans, who are in nowise dependent upon the society of ges- 
turers for companionship; they find companionship among all 
persons of education and refinement. 

So much has been said about “ the clannishness of the deaf” 
that many of the deaf themselves avoid, to their hurt, all asso- 
ciation with other deaf-mutes, and others, who have enjoyed the 
benefits of education and home culture and are thereby quali- 
fied to do good, resist every impulse that seems “clannish” in 
its tendency. This béte noire is thus made to belittle their 
humanity, to deprive them of noble pleasure, and prevent the 
kind promptings of the heart, so that those whom the Master 
has meant should receive benefits from them are defrauded. 
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In our schools the germ of every moral and intellectual quality 
is developed, and our pupils are led to evince a just and broad 
benevolence toward all in need, and sympathy for every form 
of affliction; and school and home friends should cultivate, at 
least should not repress, the especial tenderness that it is natu- 
ral the deaf should feel toward all others who are deaf. Some 
with education, and some with abundant means as well, have 
shown their sympathy by noble philanthropy and devotion, 
contributing to the comfort and well-being of those who are 
pupils in institutions and caring for and ministering to the 
graduates of our schools gathered in large cities. 

Every Christian heart must sympathize with and rejoice in 
the work which Dr. Gallaudet, Mr. Syle, Mr. Mann, and others 
are carrying on for the gesturers of the country ; and those who 
are forming clubs, societies, and associations are also doing 
great good. The results which these organized efforts in behalf 
of gesturers have produced show that, rather than fewer, there 
should be more of them. 

Undoubtedly the influence of exclusive association with ges- 
turers will affect* the method of thought of those who devote 
themselves to this people, though in neither a greater nor a less 
degree would this be necessarily true of missionaries to gesturers 
than to those who labor among any other foreign people. This 
renders the devotion of the faithful disciples of our Lord who 
give their lives to this service the more commendable. 

Gesturers, having no literature, are dependent upon per- 
sonal intercourse, not only for growth, but for their very exist- 
ence as intellectual beings. I have been shocked by the 
condition of some of my former gesturing pupils who have come 
to visit me after a dozen years’ isolation among hearing people. 
Such I advise to find some place where they can enjoy social 
life, and Iam glad for them when they find work where they 
can be members of the associations that have been organized 
in our large cities. 

I have had nothing to say regarding the features of the Com- 
bined Method other than its gestural element, as this is its 
distinguishing feature, and what should be understood by the 
name. The public schools for the hearing teach as many 
branches as schools for the deaf, have as great a variety in their 


*T think in the sign-language myself. I am like a deaf-mute from birth. 
I spell a word now and then, but my ideas are in the sign-language.— Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet, Siath Conference of Principals, p. 113. 
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schedule of studies, and in their objects are identical, though 
the methods are modified, and in the earlier steps inverted as 
to order; and yet no one thinks of speaking of our public 
schools as “ Combined-Method ” institutions. 

The gesture language cannot be held responsible for the in- 
ability of the deaf to use English. Any one is able to use Eng- 
lish if he knows how, and if he does not know how, he cannot. 
The deaf can read and write English correctly if they know 
how, but if they never have done it they never have learned to 
do it. In an advertisement of spectacles the vender guaran- 
teed every purchaser to be able to read every style of print with 
clear understanding. No more than the charlatan, can the ges- 
ture language of the schools give the deaf an easy, natural un- 
derstanding of English without the labor of acquiring such 
familiarity through habitual use. 

While the gesture language is a passive agent and not re- 
sponsible for the deaf-mute’s ability or inability to read and use 
English, his teachers, or the deaf-mute himself, or bis friends 
and associates, are responsible. If he is not taught it primarily 
and does not use it as the language which forms his thought, 
if it is not used to him, and if he does not habitually practise 
it, he can never acquire that command of it that would make 
him an American. ; 

Although the language of the Combined-Method schools is 
gesture, yet a considerable portion of the pupils of every insti- 
tution are able to use English fluently. One reading this paper 
who is unacquainted with deaf-mute education may be puzzled 
to know why all the deaf educated in Combined-Method schools 
are not equally dependent upon the gesture language. 

Such deaf children as have jost recollection of speech, or have 
never learned to speak, on coming to a Combined-Method school 
are soon made familiar with, and, as they are expected to do, 
speedily acquire use of, the language of gesture, and during the 
formative years of their lives it is their vernacular. It is the 
matrix of their mind ; it brings forth and develops their intellect ; 
it is their mother tongue; it is theirs by intellectual birthright. 
Such may be be called native gesturers. Those who acquire 
gesture after and in addition to a language gained through hear- 
ing, to which they hold gesture subordinate, do not become 
gesturers. To them gesture is a foreign language, their habits 
of thought are fixed, and their foreign mannerisms of thought 
and expression usually so mark them that the semi-mute or hear- 
ing are easily distinguished by gesturers. 
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The gestural delivery of a semi-mute is often grotesque to a 
degree that is painful to witness. One of the professors of the 
Rochester University, witnessing an address to the deaf in the 
gesture language by a semi-mute, remarked to a friend who was 
with him, “It is pitiful. It is the saddest sight I ever saw.” 
Every one witnessing an address by a master of gesture habitu- 
ated to this language as his mother-tongue is impressed by its 
grace. Such gesturers as Mr. Gamage, who acquired the De 
lEpée language in New York, or Messrs. Spofford and Raffing- 
ton, pupils of the elder Gallaudet, or any of the many deaf- 
mute gesturers distinguished for their graceful use of the lan- 
guage, entertain the hearing as well as the deaf. 

Notwithstanding the marked difference between the gesture 
delivery of native gesturers and those who acquire it as a sec- 
ondary language, the gesturer rarely manifests amusement or 
criticises the grotesqueness of the tyro struggling to make him- 
self understood through this language. One reason for this 
may be the fact that the gesturer is conscious of his intellectual 
inferiority to the semi-mute or the hearing.* The gesturer 
watches all who gesture to him with patient attention, seemingly 
laying blame upon himself for any difficulty he may experience 
in understanding. 

The independence and mental power, together with the social 
advantages enjoyed by the deaf who have acquired such famil- 
iarity with English as that their habitual thought signs are Eng- 
lish words, contrast strongly with the dependence and isolation 
of the De l’Epée gesturer educators have in mind when they 
speak of the “ deaf-mutes.” The terms “ semi-mute ” and “ deaf- 
mute,” the first including the deaf who think and speak in Eng- 
lish, the latter such as have no recollection of speech, are the 
only ones in general use for distinguishing differences among 
the totally deaf. Yet it is not the retained speech, diminished 
in fluency until the speaker is called a half-mute, that differen- 
tiates the semi-mute or the English-thinking deaf from the ges- 
turer; for although his speech may be impaired, the vigor of 
his English thought is not ; the distinctions, then, are not physi- 


*It is nothing new, but it is oon as well for us to remember that matter 
of the two orators selected for the Gallaudet Memorial unveiling is a deaf- 
mute. We do not write this as a criticism of the selection, for both gen- 
tlemen are in every way competent for the positions; we simply point it 
out as an illustration of how deaf-mutes are ignored at their own celebra- 
tions. This has come to be such a common occurrence as to escape any 
special notice.—F'rom a recent issue of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 
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cal but intellectual; they are such as result from the developing 
power of the two languages respectively. They are distinctions 
of nationality. No semi-mute would lose his distinctive pecu- 
liarities as a native American because he has acquired a tenta- 
tive command of gesture. No gesturer can become an American 
by a similar familiarity with English. The gesturer is, and al- 
ways will remain, a foreigner to his family and to the hearing 
people of the nation with which he is physically identified. 
Children brought up as natives of any country are called Eng- 
lish, German, French, etc., as the case may be, after the language 
forming their thought. Moving from one country to another can- 
not change their nationality because it cannot change their mental 
character. Foreign-born naturalized citizens, who have learned 
to think as Americans do in matters of public policy, are still 
obliged to perform their mathematical calculations, their reason- 
ing processes, in the language in which they acquired the power 
to perform these operations. 

If, on coming to school, the little deaf child were to find the 
scholarship in his gestural associates, and the rich and varied 
gestural literature open to him through gesture, that the semi- 
mute finds in the English literature and English scholars that 
surround him, there would be less reason for the intellectual 
disparity that exists; that this disparity does exist it is useless 
to deny. The cause of it may be explained in the words of the 
frequently quoted truism, “ We think in words, and he who 
lacks fit words lacks fit thought.” 

But if the gesturer were to have a language as full as English 
(and it is maintained by some that the language, even in its 
present undeveloped state, is superior),* if he had a literature 
greater than he could use, so that among a community of ges- 
turers he were to enjoy a high order of intellectual and literary 
life, the gesturer would still be a foreigner to the hearing, and 
a foreigner rarely receives consideration or favor. He is al- 
ways at a disadvantage. Ignorant Irish or Scotch immigrants 
are received by the American people more cordially than even 
the intelligent of other nationalities, because, as they speak the 
language of the country, they can be more readily brought into 
cordial and helpful relations with its people and institutions. 


*No true deaf-mute, I might also add, no hearing person, who does not 
understand the language of gesture, can attain to the same intelligence 
that he would by its use.—J. L. Peet, in report of N. Y. Institution, 1889, 
p. 26. 
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If the choice were given to the deaf between the acquisition of 
English and of the gesture language so improved that its vo- 
cabulary were fuller than English, its literature greater, its 
scholars more intelligent, it were better for every American 
deaf-mute child that he acquire the language that would best 
fit him to read the papers and books and understand the inter- 
course of the American people. It were better for every child 
who is to spend his life among the American people that he 


should be brought up an American and not a foreigner.* 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Superintendent of the Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 


| TO BE CONTINUED. | 


“A COURSE OF STUDY.” 


Tue publication in the Annals for April of the Course of 
Study of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, with the com- 
ments made thereon by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet and Mr. James 
Denison, renders it fitting that some statement should be made 
as to the scope and design of the Course of Study in question. 

In the first place, it should be borne in mind that the Course 
was prepared solely by and for the teachers of the Minnesota 
School, with no ulterior view of presenting it as a model for 
others to follow. The plan was inaugurated several months 
before the subject of a Course of Study was broached at the 
Jackson Conference. 

Those who are inclined to demur as to certain points in the 


*Early in the Civil War a regiment halted for rest in the streets of 
Phillipsburg, N. J. One of the privates took out his pipe and asked a 
young man on the sidewalk for a match. The fellow replied, in German, 
that he did not understand English. When the pipe was lighted the pri- 
vate asked the man in German from what part of Germany he came. He 
replied that he never was in Germany; he was born and brought up there 
in Phillipsburg. ‘‘ What!’ exclaimed the soldier; ‘‘ here am I, born in 
Germany, not coming to this country until I was nearly grown up, march- 
ing now to peril my life in defending the Constitution and laws, and you, 
born and brought up here, cannot read them.” The fellow said he had 
them in translations. ‘‘ Nonsense,” replied the soldier; ‘‘ the German 
language has no words that can correctly express American ideas; go to 
school, I tell you, learn English, read the Constitution and laws and the 
debates of the legislative bodies in the tongue in which they are formu- 
lated.” The soldier’s idea was right.— Thomas Hill, in the Forum, April, 
1889. 
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course should take into consideration the fact that several cir- 
cumstances in the Minnesota School, such as length of course, 
time spent in the school-room daily, size of classes, etc., are not 
precisely the same as in other schools. A course of study pre- 
pared solely for one school would, necessarily, have to undergo 
considerable modification to suit the varying circumstances of 
another.’ When Mr. Denison dissented from the recommenda- 
tion of Wing’s Symbols, he, apparently, did not consider that 
they are peculiarly a part of the Minnesota System, and would 
not have been introduced in a general course. 

Upon the organization of the Minnesota Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, nearly two years ago, one of the first matters discussed 
was that of securing better results in the work by an increase 
of unity and co-operation among the teachers. At the sugges- 
tion of the Superintendent it was decided that the varied ex- 
perience of the teachers should be embodied in a course of 
study extending through a period of nine years. The prepara- 
tion of each year’s course was entrusted to a committee of three 
teachers, the teacher of that year’s grade acting as chairman. 
The course was designed, so far as possible, to be‘an exponent 
of the actual work of the school-room, with such modifications 
and improvements as the experience of the other teachers might 
suggest. 

The committee on each year was given two months for the 
preparation of its report. Each report was read at a full meet- 
ing of the Association, including the Superintendent, and it was 
discussed, modified, and unanimously adopted. The prepara- 
tion of the entire course occupied a period of more than a year. 

The course, as it stands, was carefully and thoughtfully pre- 
pared. It is by no means “in set form and unvarying limita- 
tions ;” it is not a “ ‘cast-iron’ schedule of instruction ;” nor 
a command to the teacher of “ hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further.” On the contrary, it is rather a bond of federation 
among the teachers, which they are at liberty to disregard if 
they find themselves cramped and hindered by it, or if they be- 
lieve that they can better subserve the interests of the school 
by not following it closely. Having been prepared by the 
teachers themselves, it is always subject to revision and im- 
provement, as the practical experience of the teachers points 
out its defects. Plenty of scope is left for a full exercise of the 
teacher’s own ideas and methods, while still retaining a general 
unity of plan. 
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However the course may be regarded elsewhere, in the Min- 
nesota School the teachers look upon it as a closer bond of 
union, stimulating them to a more hearty co-operation, causing 
each one to feel a greater interest in the work of the others, re- 
minding all that their united efforts are to produce one sym- 
metrical whole, instead of a patchwork of individualities. 

The tendency of modern life is toward system in all things. 
Successful men in all professions have no better advice to offer 
young aspirants than that of cultivating system. Agricuiture, 
with its principles of rotation of crops, drainage, and fertilizing ; 
horticulture, with its principles of grafting and pruning ; stock- 
breeding, resting upon the fundamental of “survival of the 
fittest "—all are being reduced to a science. The most success- 
ful merchant princes are the ones who have the most perfect 
system of advertising, of account-keeping, and of the general 
management of their large establishments. 

A large public building is to be erected. A competent archi- 
tect draws up a complete plan of the structure, down to its 
minutest details. A multitude of workmen are employed. They 
may all be strangers to one another. Yet, being under the con- 
trol of the architect’s plan, the building rises rapidly, a model 
of symmetry and beauty. It is required to construct an intri- 
cate machine. The whole is designed upon paper by an experi- 
enced machinist, and all the parts are accurately represented. 
The various parts are made by different persons, but one plan 
governs all, and the complete machine runs smoothly, with per- 
fect harmony of its parts. A great battle is to be fought. The 
commander-in-chief makes his plan beforehand. The generals 
and subordinate officers are assigned their duties. All act in 
accordance with the plans of their chief. The vast army per- 
forms its evolutions rapidly and regularly, in obedience to the 
master mind. Yet, every officer and every private soldier has 
plenty of opportunity to exhibit his individual skill, courage, 
and daring. The invincibility of the ancient Roman legion 
against the superior numbers, physical strength, and valor of 
the Gothic barbarians was due to the almost perfect discipline 
that was maintained even in the thick of a desperate battle. 

In the matter of education we shall see that system receives 
recognition everywhere. Every college in the land has a reg- 
ular course of study, which is subject to little variation for 
years. And where physical education is a part of the curricu- 
lum, of late years that, too, has been systematized. A regular 
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course of gymnastics, on the lines laid down by Dr. Sargent, of 
the Harvard gymnasium, supplements the mental gymnastics 
of the lecture-room. The divinity student pursues a regular 
course in theology ; the law student, in law; the medical stu- 
dent, in medicine, and so on, throughout the whole list of the 
learned professions. The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle acts upon the principle that its members will gain greater 
and more lasting benefit from a well-selected, systematic course 
of reading than from the desultory method pursued by the great 
majority of readers. Only recently aState convention of educators 
in Illinois appointed a committee to prepare a course of study 
to be used generally in the public schools of the State. Such 
a move, coming from such a progressive State, is significant. 

If a regular course is so clearly an important factor in ad- 
vanced education, why should it not have the same value and 
recognition in primary education? The foundation should be 
made with as much care as the superstructure. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, referring to intellectual discipline, says: “If there 
is one lesson which experience teaches, surely it isthis: to make 
plans which are strictly limited, and to arrange’ our work in a 
practicable way within the limits which we must accept.” 

Nowhere is system in education more desirable and important 
than in our schools for the deaf. The limited time allowed, the 
lack of normal training schools for teachers, the frequent addi- 
tions of totally inexperienced teachers to the profession, the 
slow and difficult nature of the work to be done—all these, 
and many other circumstances, render it imperative that we 
should plan carefully and arrange everything in as perfect 
order as possible, so that none of the precious time may be 
wasted. 

If it were possible for a class of pupils to remain under the 
instruction of one teacher—and an able teacher at that— 
throughout the course, then we might realize something like 
General Garfield’s definition of “the best college,” as quoted 
by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, “A pine bench, with a student on one 
end and Mark Hopkins on the other,” and a prescribed course 
of study might be dispensed with. But the general plan in our 
schools is for the classes to pass from teacher to teacher as they 
advance in grade. And here lies the great danger of “the in- 
dividuality of the teacher,” as well as the importance of a gen- 
eral course of study. Even if all the teachers are equally able 
and experienced—a supposition contrary to fact, in view of the 
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frequent additions to the profession of young and untried teach- 
ers—it must be remembered that the best of us have our pecu- 
liarities, our own ways of doing things. No two are alike. A 
teacher having perfect freedom to work out his or her own ideas 
and methods, without reference to a general plan, will get the 
pupils habituated to certain lines of thought and action. The 
next year the class is transferred to another teacher, with more 
or less different modes of operation. Time is required for the 
pupils to adapt themselves to the new ways. In the transition 
from the old to the new, confusion cannot be avoided, and time 
will be lost. If the first teacher had had a general plan of the 
course to be pursued, he would have known, to a considerable 
extent, what the class would have to do the next year, and, with- 
out too great a sacrifice of his own individuality, he could have 
directed the energies of the pupils on that line. The result 
would be that the succeeding teacher could take up the work 
where the other stopped, and the baneful effects of the change 
of instructors would be gréatly diminished. 

The main feature of our work is the teaching of language. 
Language is a growth, not a conglomerate of ideas and princi- 
ples. Undoubtedly the greatest success in language teaching 
would be gained where one able, earnest teacher could carry the 
pupils through the whole course of language. This principle . 
is recognized in the division of labor among the members of col- 
lege faculties. But such an arrangement is not possible in our 
schools, or, at least, it is not practicable. The next best thing 
seems to be that all the teachers in a,school should, by union 
and co-operation, endeavor to make the sum of their individual 
labors approximate, as nearly as possible, the work of one ex- 
perienced teacher. It must not be lost sight of that the edu- 
cation of one pupil is to be the work of several teachers. In 
order that a symmetrical result may be produced, it is indis- 
pensable that there should be unity of plan, a kind of central 
authority. Hamerton, before quoted, further remarks: “The 
object of intellectual discipline is the establishment of a strong 
central authority in the mind, by which its powers are regulated 
and directed as the military forces of a nation are directed by 
the strategist who arranges the operations of a war. The pres- 
ence of this strong central authority is made manifest in the 
unity and proportion of the results; when this authority is ab- 
sent, you have a chaos of complete confusion; when the au- 
thority, without being absent, is not strong enough to regulate 
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the lively activity of the intellectual forces, you have too much 
energy in one direction, too little in another ; a brigade where a 
regiment could have done the work, and light artillery where 
you want guns of the heaviest calibre.” 

Nothing is more certain than that several persons working to 
acommon end, without the control of a general plan, cannot 
attain to such a perfect result as one capable person, or as an 
equal number of persons governed by one and the same design. 

This question of a course or no course is a kind of Scylla and 
Charybdis. On the one hand lies the danger of cramping the 
teacher, of getting him into a rut, by binding him down to a 
fixed schedule. On the other hand, there is the more serious 
risk of confusing the pupils by subjecting them to too great a 
variety of individualism among the various teachers who will, 
in turn, instruct them. Between the two, it seems far more 
easy and natural that the teachers should sacrifice a part of their 
own personality in order to smooth the pathway of knowledge 
for their pupils, and to remove many of the diversities which 
result from frequent changes of instructors. Inasmuch as the 
pupils must have new teachers every year or so, it is for their 
greatest good that the change should produce as little confusion 
in their minds as possible; and a general course of study, 
rightly prepared and conscientiously followed, is the best ap- 
parent method for producing uniformity. 

Such a course of study should, of necessity, be prepared by 
the teachers themselves, with the help and counsel of their 
superintendent or principal. It should embody their own 
varied experience. It should always be subject to correction 
and revision. As the more able and experienced teachers 
study out new and improved methods of class work, they 
should let all their fellow-teachers reap the beriefit. The teach- 
ers should enter upon the preparation of the course with an 
earnest desire to improve their work, and with a willingness to 
sacrifice something of their pet personal views and theories for 
the general good and for the promotion of unity, in a spirit 
well expressed by the Apostle Paul: “ Look not every man 
upon his own things, but look every man also upon the things 
of others.” A course of study thus prepared will be no restric- 
tion upon the true teacher ; but, even if it produces no satis- 
factory results in an intellectual way, the moral effect of the 
feeling of union and good fellowship among the teachers will 
be of inestimable benefit. 
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The following, from an educational journal, makes a fitting 
close : 


A rut offers a serious obstacle to the traveller, and he may well heed 
the oft-repeated caution. So, too, may the pupil and teacher. But a 
well-beaten path may not contain ruts, and is a far safer place than an 
aimless ramble over trackless fields. 

JAMES L. SMITH, M. A., 
Teacher in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BELANGER, AD. Enseignement des Sourds-Muets. Bibliogra- 
phie générale de tous les ouvrages parus en France ou en langue 
francaise. [Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. General bibliography of 
all the works that have appeared in France or in the French lan- 
guage.| Paris: Eug. Bélanger. 1889. 8vo, pp. 88. 


Mr. Bélanger, who has rendered the profession good service 
in his catalogue of the French books in the Library of the Na- 
tional Institution at Paris (noticed in the Annals, xxix, 141), 
places us under further obligation by the present catalogue, in- 
tended to include all the works relating to the instruction of 
the deaf that have been published in the French language. 


The work has appeared serially in his Revue frangaise, but in 
its present form is, of course, more convenient for reference. 
Mr. Bélanger asks in his preface that any omissions discovered 
in the list may be pointed out, and says they will be included 
in a supplement to be published two years hence. Here are a 
few ; the works named are in the library of the National Deaf- 
Mute College at Washington : 
DELEAU JEUNE (Dr.) Recherches sur le traitement et sur ]’éducation 


auriculaire et orale des sourds-muets; compte rendu i )’Académie 
des Sciences. 34p. 1837. 


DUDESERT (PAUL-DENYS). Mémoire sur l'éducation des sourds- 
muets. 16p. Paris, 1834. 


PIROUX (P.) Examen comparatif de toutes les méthodes de lecture. 
lre éd., 30p., 1834. 2me éd., 32p. Paris & Nancy, 1838. 


RECOING. Le sourd-muet entendant par les yeux, ou triple moyen de 
communication avec ces infortun¢és par des procédés abbréviatifs de 
lécriture; suivi d’un projet d’imprimerie syllabique; par le pére 
@un sourd-muet. 147p., 8 planches. Paris & Troyes, 1829. 


REY DE LA CROIX. Le philanthrope chrétien, ou éloge historique de 
V’abbé de ’Epée, par ami des sourds-muets. 11llp. Beziers, 1822. 


RICHARDIN (C. J.) Exercices de grammaire 4 l’usage des jeunes sourds- 
muets. Tome premier, 460p.; tome second, 478p. Nancy, 1844. 
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SACHS DE LEWENHEIMB (PHILIP. JAC.) Mémoires littéraires sur 
différens sujets de physique, de mathématique, de chymie, de 
médecine, de g¢ographie, d’agriculture, d’histoire naturelle, etc. 
Article 13. Moyen de rendre Ja parole et l’ouie aux muets et aux 
sourds, par Pierre de Castro, avec des observations sur ce sujet, p. 
167-187. Paris, 1750. 


VAISSE (LEON). Essai d'une grammaire symbolique 4 lusage des 
sourds-muets, ou d¢monstration des principes de l’analyse gram- 
maticale au moyen d’un systéme de caractéres indiquant les valeurs 
relatives des mots dans le discours. 28p. Paris, 1839. 


VOLQUIN (HECTOR). L/’art d’instruire les sourds-muets, mis 4 la 
portée de tous les instituteurs primaires. 47p. Paris, 1856. 


BELL, ALEXANDER GRAHAM. On Reading as a Means of 
Teaching Language to the Deaf. An Address delivered before 
the Sixth National Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of Institutions for the Deaf, 1888. Washington: Gibson Bros. 
1889. 8vo, pp. 7. 


The value of reading as an aid in imparting a knowledge of 
language to the deaf has often been urged in the Annals, but 
the idea that extensive reading may be made to perform the 
same function for the deaf child that hearing does for the ordi- 
nary child, by giving that repetition of language which is essen- 


tial to its comprehension, is here presented from a new point of 
view and with forcible illustration. 

The sentence which Dr. Bell places at the beginning of the 
address, “I would have a deaf child read books in order to learn 
the language, instead of learning the language in order to read 
books,” states his theory in nuce. The objection that immedi- 
ately occurs to the experienced teacher is the immense difficulty 
of leading a deaf child to perform the amount of reading essen- 
tial to the success of the plan, when as yet the language con- 
veys no ideas to his mind. Dr. Bell suggests some devices for 
overcoming this difficulty, but his paper leaves us with the con- 
viction that the difficulty does not present itself to his mind 
with quite the same force that it does to that of the teacher who 
has had a long experience in the elementary instruction of 
classes of deaf children. Persistent effort, however, ingenuity, 
and skill can accomplish more in this direction than is generally 
supposed, and we are glad to have our teachers urged to re- 
newed efforts to induce their pupils to form the habit of read- 
ing very early in their course of instruction—a habit the value 
and importance of which Dr. Bell, with all his enthusiasm, does 
not overestimate. 
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FERRERI, G., e MORBIDI,G. Esercizi graduati di lettura pro- 
posti ai Sordomuti italiani, III Parte. [Graded exercises in read- 
ing intended for Italian deaf-mutes, Part Third]. Siena: S. Ber- 
nardino. 1888. 12mo, pp. 220. 


The authors of this series of reading-books, the first and sec- 
ond parts of which we have not seen, are teachers in the Siena 
Institution. The exercises seem to be designed for pupils of 
the third or fourth year, and consist of reading lessons, stories, 
dialogues, letters, phrases, illustrative sentences, the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, etc. One of the most useful exercises is the 
bringing together of various ways of expressing the same idea. 
For instance, in answer to the question “ When did you learn a 
story ?” the pupil is taught the following forms: 

After I had written it. 

I learned a story, after I had written it. 

When I had written a story, I learned it. 

After having written a story, I learned it. 

After writing a story, I learned it. 

Having written a story, I learned it. 

After I had a story written, I learned it. 

A story having been written, I learned it. 


HERVAS y PANDURO. Historisches iibéer die Kunst, Taub- 
stumme die Schrift- und Lautsprache zu lehren. Nach der von 
A. Valade-Gabel aus dem Spanischen ins Franzésische iibertra- 
genen Ausgabe iibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen versehen, von 
Hofrat Dr. C. Renz. [History of the art of teaching deaf-mutes 
writing and articulation. Translated from the French translation 
of A. Valade-Gabel, with notes, by Hofrat Dr. C. Renz.] Fried- 
berg, Hesse: C. Bindernagel. 8vo, pp. 47. 


Father Hervas y Panduro was a learned Jesuit of the 
eighteenth century, Professor of Philosophy at Madrid, Mis- 
sionary in America, Prefect of the Library of the Quirinal at 
Rome, and occasional teacher in the school for the deaf in that 
city, established by his friend Pasquale di Pietro. His original 
work was published in two volumes and contained more than 700 
pages. It included, in addition to the historical sketch here 
translated, a treatise on the theory and practice of deaf-mute 
education. It was entitled “ Escuela espafiola de sordomudos, 
o Arte para ensefiarles a escribir y hablar el idioma espajiol ” 
[The Spanish School of Deaf-Mutes, or Art of teaching them 
to write andspeak the Spanish language]. Though two editions 
of it were published, an 8vo edition in 1795 and a 12mo in 
1799, it is now exceedingly rare. Dr. Renz was obliged to 
translate from Mr. Valade-Gabel’s French translation because 
he could not procure a copy of the original. The chief value 
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of Hervas’s work lies in his interesting sketch of the achieve- 
ments of the early Spanish teachers, Pedro Ponce, Bonet, 
Ramirez de Carrion, and Pedro de Castro. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS (published in 1888): West Virginia ; 
(published in 1889): American, Georgia, Halifax, London (Asso- 
oa for Oral Instruction), Minnesota, New York, North Caro- 

Especially noteworthy among these reports are those of the 

American Asylum, in which Dr. Williams sketches the history 

of the Asylum since its establishment in 1817, and of the Min- 

nesota School], which contains a list of all the officers, teachers, 
and pupils of the School during the twenty-five years of its ex- 
istence, with valuable statistics concerning the pupils. We wish 
such statistics might be collected and published by all the 
schools of America. Thus far, we believe, it has been done only 
by the Hartford, Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, and Halifax In- 
stitutions. 

E. A. F. 


GOGUILLOT, LUDOVIC. Comment on fait parler les Sourds- 
Muets. Précédé d'une préface de M. le Dr. Ladreit de Lachar- 
riére. Avec 76 figures. Paris: G. Masson, 1889. 8vo, pp. 351. 


This handsomely printed and admirably illustrated treatise 
upon teaching deaf children how to speak and to know what is 
spoken to them presents in an attractive form a masterly expo- 
sition of this difficult art. The work is comprehensive in scope, 
clear in statement, scientific in method, and, withal, extremely 
practical; and it may be commended not only to inexperienced 
teachers of deaf children, but to all persons of education wish- 
ing to familiarize themselves with the groundwork of the sys- 
tem of deaf-mute instruction now prevalent in France. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Goguillot is an able and zealous 
exponent of the oral method, but it is important to note that, 
writing in a spirit of candor, he recognizes considerable limita- 
tions to the universal and exclusive application of this method. 
He says: 

May we then rightly conclude that all deaf-mutes can acquire speech ? 
Experience demonstrates, alas! the contrary. The relatives of young 
deaf-mutes should not cherish hopes too high, for in that case they must 
prepare themselves for a very bitter disillusion. They may hope always, 
but entertain certainty in advance, never. 

One of the consequences of deafness is a retardation of the normal de- 
velopment of the brain, even when that organ is not affected in conse- 
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quence of the accident causing deafness by lesions of a destructive nature. 
And the latter are, unfortunately, too frequent, as has been established 
by numerous autopsies made by different medical specialists. 

Without exterior anomalies in the form or size of the cranium, the cere- 
bral organization may be, in many cases, stricken with atrophy, and may 
offer irremediable lacune in its intimate structure. 

Frequently, also, a very marked cranial insufficiency or deformity indi- 
cates at once a subject of whom but little is to be expected. 

Finally, in many cases, deafness is accompanied by various affections, 
such as paralysis more or less complete of certain members, incurable 
lymphatic diseases, scrofula, etc., etc. 

Those beings who belong to a class called by physicians héréditaires or 
dégénérés, and who become in our institutions arriérés, vainly weary the 
patience of the master who would attempt to teach them speech artifi- 
cially. They manifest such a languor—almost inertia, one may say— 
of the lips, tongue, and larynx; such a lack of sensibility of touch, that 
no appropriate gymnastics can be utilized to modify sufficiently this re- 
fractory condition. 

Speaking of the lack of sensibility among arriérés: it is certain that 
they support surgical operations or accidental wounds with a stoicism 
which in others would require great courage, but which isin them simply 
a consequence of the arrested development which extends to all the func- 
tions of their bodies. 

Do you ask what is the percentage of the cases unable to acquire speech ? 
The proportion may vary in different countries and in different parts of 
the same country, but we donot think we can be accused of exaggeration 
in affirming that in an institution where deaf-mutes are received indis- 
criminately, from all the provinces and all social cenditions, this number 
represents at least one-fourth of the school population. (Pp. 35-36.) 


After the inability to acquire speech has been clearly demon- 
strated, our author “ would place such cases in special divisions, 
where their education may be attempted by every means hold- 
ing out any promise of success.” Eventually, he adds, some of 
these unpromising cases may acquire speech. 

The plan of the book embraces six parts. Part First includes 
Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriére’s preface, and four chapters devoted 
respectively to the possibility of teaching deaf-mutes to speak ; 
an historical sketch of the oral method ; the present state of 
instruction in France and throughout the world, with tables of 
statistics; the physics of sound and physiology of the voice. 

Part Second treats of the preparatory period and devotes 
four useful chapters to the examination .of the physical and 
intellectual state of the pupil; education of the sense of sight ; 
education of touch; preparation of the vocal apparatus. 

Part Third is devoted to the voice and to the education of 
the sense of hearing. It also notes the organization of a class 
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for auricular instruction in the Paris Institution, and describes 
a complex audiometer of French invention. 

Part Fourth devotes sixteen chapters to the elements of 
speech and means of teaching them to deaf-mutes. 

Part Fifth treats of the modifications which the elements of 
speech undergo in combination, and the difficulties of orthog- 
raphy. The modifications referred to have an interesting bear- 
ing both upon utterance and speech-reading. 

Part Sixth treats of the connection of words and of proposi- 
tions. To this is added an Appendix which gives practical sug- 
gestions upon the art of speech-reading, or “comprehending 
speech by the eyes.” 

Turning to the preface, it may be noted that Dr. Ladreit de 
Lacharriére, in discussing the causes and consequences of deaf- 
ness, discredits the French statistics of congenital deaf-mutism, 
and after rigorous examination accepts only twenty per cent. 
as deaf from birth. And the percentage of these rightly charge- 
able to the influence of heredity, he says, is much smaller. He 
refers to Parrot’s researches, which demonstrate that pre-natal 
diseases and many other causes not at all connected with hered- 
ity produce inflammation and lesions of the ear before birth, 
resulting in deafness as truly non-hereditary as if occurring from 
like causes at a later period. 

‘The reviewer would observe, and even ewphasize, in passing, 
that the influence of heredity is confined to no one period of 
life. The inherited trait may be pre-natal, natal, or post-natal, 
and both the peculiarity and the time of its appearance may be 
distinguishing marks of heredity. 

Dr. L. de Lacharriére would not discourage all intermarriages 
of the deaf, but would have them wisely select partners in mar- 
riage whose deafness was not of like origin and not likely to be 
transmitted to descendants. 

In reference to consanguineous marriages, Dr. L. de Lachar- 
riére formulates the law that “Consanguinity intensifies hered- 
ity”: that is, like “germs” contributed by each parent are 
greatly multiplied in the offspring and thus produce an intensi- 
fied effect. ‘Although in certain cases deaf-mutism, congenital 
and acquired, is undoubtedly due to this cause, the dire effects 
of such marriages have been exaggerated in the popular mind.” 

In discussing the moral and legal responsibility of deaf-mutes 
Dr. L. de Lacharriére, in agreement with Tardieu and Legrand 
du Saulle, takes the sensible view that every case should stand 
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upon its own merits, and in the case of deaf-mutes completely 
deprived of education only experts can determine the degree 
of irresponsibility. 

Dr. L. de Lacharriére records the comparatively rare case 
of an intelligent, though illiterate, deaf-mute, of whom he says: 

I have known a very intelligent deaf-mute, an expert locksmith, who ex- 
hibited certain ingenious inventions of his own at exposition universelle 
in 1878. He could neither read nor write, yet expressed his thoughts 
clearly by very expressive signs. 


In the chapter on the preparation of the vocal apparatus 
much importance is attached to exercises with a spirometer. 
Three forms of apparatus are described, the preference being 
given to that of Bellangé, which has been adopted by the Paris 
Institution. This apparatus not only measures accurately the 
volume of air for a single inspiration or expiration, but also 
measures all the air inhaled in any given time, five minutes for 
example, by each pupil. 

The parts devoted to the anatomy and physiology of the 
vocal organs appear to be scientifically correct, and, while not 
overburdened with minute details, nothing seems to be omitted 
that the instructor really requires for his purpose. 

The text of the part treating of the elements of speech and 
the means of teaching them to deaf-mutes is replete with prac- 
tical suggestions drawn from the literature of the subject and 
from experience. 

The illustrations, generally four in number for each element, 
illustrate the text more fully than has been attempted in other 
works. The figures include: ist, the appearance of the face— 
front view ; 2d, the anatomical section of the organs of phona-: 
tion in position for emission of each element; 3d, the contacts 
of the tongue with the palate for each element; 4th, the princi- 
pal manipulation employed in teaching the element. 

Mr. Goguillot is indebted to Norman W. Kingsley’s 77eatise 
on Oral Deformities (London, 1882) for the cuts illustrating the 
third point. These “contacts” were obtained by Mr. Kingsley 
by means of a simple but ingenious device. Upon a black vul- 
canite plate, adapted to the roof of the mouth so as not to in- 
terfere with perfect speech, was painted a coating of chalk dis- 
solved in alcohol. This plate in place, an element was emitted 
clearly and then the plate was withdrawn. The areas of lingual 
contact were found to be clearly marked by the removal of por- 
tions of the white coating by the tongue. In this manner the 
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whole series was produced, and verified by repeated experiments 
with different persons. 

In glancing over the book a few mistakes will readily catch 
the eye of the American reader. The statistical table for the 
United States, which places the New York Institution in Wash- 
ington, erroneously designates the method pursued in certain 
schools, and finally credits 7,155 pupils to the oral method, is an 
example. But the natural perversity of figures leads one to 
make allowance for errors in statistics. 

An error, for which Mr. Goguillot, perhaps, is not responsible, 
robs America of one of her laurels in attributing the author- 
ship of Vox Oculis Subjecta to Thomas Braidwood. Though 
this valuable work “by a parent” appeared anonymously in 
London in 1783, careful readers of the Annals have long known 
that Francis Green, a native of Boston, was the philanthropic 
author. 

If this question has been in doubt it may be settled in a few 
words. Mr. Goguillot, in a foot-note, follows Mr. J. Vatter, 
editor of the Organ der Taubstummen Anstalten in quoting 
extracts from “a letter* written by a Mr. Green to one of his 
friends,” and read by Samuel Latham Mitchill, M. D., in con- 
nection with his address at the first public meeting in behalf of 
the education of the deaf-mutes of New York. Dr. Mitchill, 
sometimes styled “the Nestor of American Science,” was a 
statesman, scientist, and philanthropist, and one of the founders 
of the New York Institution, but not “ the founder of the Ken- 
tucky Institution.” This letter, written in 1781 (not “ 1780”), 
describes Mr. Green’s first visit to his son at Braidwood’s school. 
Now, the author of Vox Oculis Subjecta, p. 149, gives the same 
account in describing his first visit to his son at Braidwood’s 
school “in May, 1781.” 

Moreover, the writer of this article has examined a copy of 
this work which once belonged to Francis Green and was pre- 
sented by one of his kinsmen to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 
This copy bears F. Green’s autograph as owner, corrections and 
notes in his handwriting implying his authorship, and in the 
same ink his name appears upon the title page as author. 


* Francis Green’s letter urging upon citizens of New York the import- 
ance of providing for the education of deaf children was addressed to the 
distinguished physician, Richard Bayley, a professor in Columbia College 
and the first Health Officer of New York. It was printed in 1805 in the 
Medicai Repository (First series, vol. viii, pp. 73-75), a medical quarterly 
established by Dr. Mitchill and of which he was the principal editor. 
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In this book, Francis Green gave to the world the fruits of 
his laborious research among old and rare works treating of 
the practicability of instructing deaf-mutes, and he endeavored 
to unveil for the benefit of the world the art which Thomas 
Braidwood practised with marked success,* and for this and 
other services too numerous to be mentioned here, Francis 
Green should be held in high honor as the earliest American 
advocate of the education of the deaf. 

The reviewer regretfully closes this excellent manual of Mr. 
Goguillot’s, with many important topics barely mentioned. In 
conclusion, the author lays down a chain of eleven propositions 
as essential to the highest success in the art of teaching speech 
to the deaf, and adds, in an Appendix, certain practical hints 
upon “comprehending speech by the eyes.” For all this, and 
much more that is valuable, the reviewer must refer his readers 
to the work itself. 

It can hardly be doubted that a corps of intelligent and 
zealous teachers thoroughly grounded in such a work as this 
could, with added experience, accomplish gratifying results with 
a large majority of young pupils; but, in the name of humanity, 
what shall be done for Mr. Goguillot’s remaining one-fourth of 
the school population ? 

JOSEPH C. GORDON, M. A., 
Professor in the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 


*Thomas Braidwood and his son courteously admitted Francis Green 
to their school as a daily visitor for six weeks at one time and four at 
another. Thomas Braidwood expressed his earnest desire to qualify others 
for carrying on the work, and that provision should be made for the gra- 
tuitous instruction of the poor. It is not strange to one who has examined 
the volumes of manuscript exercises employed by his nephew, Mr. Watson, 
who was trained by Braidwood, that the former never published a book. 
His art, developed by long and laborious experience and never reduced to 
method or system, covered the whole period of instruction in speech and 
written language. To put this into a book for which there was practically 
no demand seemed a gigantic and almost useless task, and to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the art as practised by him in the school-room 
was evidently a work of years. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


British Columbia School.—Mr. Ashcroft has resigned the 
principalship to accept a similar position in the Mackay Institu- 
tion. 


California Institution.—A statue by Mr. Douglas Tilden, 
who is studying art in Paris at the expense of the Institution, 
has been admitted to the Salon. “It represents a base-ball 
pitcher just about to deliver the ball, and is thoroughly Ameri- 
can in style and conception.” 


Florida Institute.—A society has been organized to search 
out the deaf and blind children of school age in the State and 
send them to the Institute. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has 
promised to give $500 to aid in the work as soon as the citizens 
of the State shall have subscribed a like amount. 


Indiana Institution.—Mr. Eli P. Baker has- resigned the 
position of Superintendent. 


Kansas Institution.—The Kansas Star of June 9 contains 
a full and interesting history of the Institution during the quar- 
ter century of its existence, with a list of its officers, by the 
Superintendent, Mr. S. T. Walker. The most marked progress 
in the development of the Institution in all directions has been 
made during the four years of Mr. Walker’s administration. 


Liverpool (England) School.—A friend in Liverpool writes : 


The teachers of the Liverpool school formed at thé beginning of last 
winter a society for discussing topics connected with the deaf. At the 
opening meeting Mr. Illingworth (the Head Master) was elected presi- 
dent of the society, and Mr. Coward secretary. 

The session has been a very successful one. Papers were read by Mr. 
Coward on ‘“‘ A First Year’s Course in an Oral Class,’ by Mr. Leonard Il- 
lingworth on ‘Articulation with special attention to Pronunciation,” 
and by Mr. Darley on ‘‘The Teaching of Language.” All these papers 
were well received, and useful discussions followed each of them. 

The last meeting of the season was held on Tuesday evening, April 9, 
when a paper was read by Mr. Illingworth on ‘ Deaf-mutisms: their 
causes and prevention.” In the course of his remarks Mr. Illingworth 
said that many so-called deaf-mutisms were such in name only ; they were 
simply mistakes which any hearing person unacquainted with the English 
language would make; for instance. a foreigner learning English. He did 
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not approve of the custom, so common now-a-days, of blaming the sign 
system for these mistakes in language, as in times gone by this method 
had produced capital results, and it remained to be seen whether the oral 
system would be able to show better. Mr. Ilingworth then gave some 
valuable hints in teaching language for avoiding these deaf-mutisms. 

Most of the members largely availed themselves of the opportunities of 
asking questions referring to their school work. Some profitable informa- 
tion was generally brought to light in the answers which were given to 
the questions. 


Mrs. Lounsbury’s Class.—Mrs. C. E. Lounsbury, formerly 
(as Miss Handy) a successful teacher of articulation in the New 
York and California Institutions, now receives private pupils at 
116 West 23d street, New York. She makes a specialty of im- 
parting a clear and agreeable articulation to deaf-mutes and 
those who have hearing but speak imperfectly or not at all. 


Missouri School.—Mr. James N. Tate, M. A., for thirteen 
years a teacher and for several years assistant superintendent 
of the School, has been elected to the position of superintend- 
ent. The Commissioners of the School, we are glad to see, 
comply with the requirement of the law of the State (which is 
also the law of common sense, justice, and humanity) that “ the 
superintendent shall be a teacher of knowledge, skill, and ability 
in his profession, and of experie::2 in the management and 
instruction of mutes.” 

At the last session of the legislature the name of the School 
was changed to “ The Missouri Sc'ioc!l for the Deaf and Dumb,” 
an art department was provided for, and a separate department 
for the colored deaf was established. The name of the School 
was originally “Asylum,” then it became “ Institution,” now it 
is “School,” and the only reform that remains to be effected is 
to omit the words “and Dumb.” 

National College.—In connection with the exercises of Pre- 
sentation Day this year, which were held on Wednesday, May 
8th, the College celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. Besides 
the President of the United States, members of his Cabinet, 
and other prominent officers of the Government, all the mem- 
_ bers of the Executive Committee of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf were present. The invocation was of- 
fered by Dr. P. G. Gillett, Principal of the Illinois Institution, 
and translated into the sign-language by Dr. I. L. Peet, Prin- 
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cipal of the New York Institution. Orations were delivered by 
the candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and a care- 
fully prepared and eloquent address on the education of the deaf 
was given by the Hon. James W. Patterson, LL. D., Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in New Hampshire, who delivered 
an address at the inauguration of the College twenty-five years 
ago. If time had permitted, President Gallaudet would have 
given a history of the College during the quarter-century of its 
existence; this we hope to publish in the next number of the 
Annals. The Corporation of the College celebrated the occa- 
sion by conferring the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
upon Messrs. W. D. Kerr, ex-Superintendent of the Missouri 
Institution; J. L. Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota 
School; Warring Wilkinson, Principal of the California Insti- 
tution; Job Williams, Principal of the American Asylum; Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers, ex-Principal of the Clarke Institution, and 
Mgr. De Haerne, of Belgium. The degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred upon the Rev. James H. Cloud, instructor in the 
Illinois Institution, and Mr. Olof Hanson, an architect of 
Omaha, Neb., both graduates of the College of three years’ 
standing, who have pursued advanced courses of study and sub- 
mitted theses to the Faculty since their graduation. Messrs. 
Harry Van Allen, C. W. Charles, and J. S. Long were presented 
as candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and Messrs. 
E. C. Harah and T.S. Marr as candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. The benediction and closing prayer were 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, of New York, and were 
interpreted by Dr. J. L. Noyes, Superintendent of the Minne- 
sota School. Among the congratulatory letters received on 
the occasion were the following : . 
Lonpon, April 15, 1889. 
To the Corporation of the National Deaf-Mute College, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We have received the interesting information that you are 
about to celebrate the 25th anniversary of the foundation of your College. 

As, by your favor, we have the honor to be members of your academic 
body, we claim the privilege both of offering to you our congratulations 
and of rejoicing with you that the experiment which was entered upon 
with so much anxiety a quarter of a century ago has been prosecuted with 
so much perseverance and crowned with so much success. 

In the results attained we recognize the fruits of the large philanthropy 
and wise administration which have marked the history of your College 
in affording to the deaf educational advantages which were previously un- 
attainable, and, from a new stand-point, inviting and combining in asso- 
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ciation with your own work men, like ourselves, separated from you by 

distance and by nationality, but united in a brotherhood never stronger 

than to-day, 

‘* By the endeavor for the self-same ends, 
With the same hopes and fears and aspirations.” 
In this unity we congratulate and rejoice with you on the happy event 
which calls forth this letter, and, 
We have the honor to be, dear sirs, 
Your faithful servants and fellow-workers, 

DAVID BUXTON, Pu. D., 1870. 
RICHARD ELLIOTT, L. H. D., 1887. 
WILLIAM STAINER, L. H. D., 1887. 


Brussexs, April 5, 1889. 
E. M. Gauuavuvet, Ph. D., LL. D., 


President of the National Deaf-Mute College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The twenty-fifth anniversary—or, as we should call it here, 
the Jubilee—of your College is truly a triumphal day for you, the founder 
of a work for deaf-mutes unique in its character and the glory of America. 

By a singular coincidence the present year is the centenary of the death 
of the Abbe de l’Epée, the founder of the first institution for deaf-mutes, 
which was designed for their primary education. Your College, provid- 
ing for their higher education, is the happy completion of his work. 
Until you had the inspiration to call the deaf to the superior life of science 
they were considered incapable of such advancement, and consequently 
as shut out from the upper classes of humanity. This quarter-centennial 
is the coronation of the American system of the education of the deaf, 
which was brought from France by your honored father, improved by 
American teachers, and combined with the orai method. Your system 
of instruction, as I understand it, uses the oral method for the best pupils 
and for those who have some slight hearing or otherwise show capacity for 
articulation; while for those who are of inferior capacity or who remain 
but a short time in school, the manual method is followed. I sincerely be- 
lieve that such excellent results as you produce could not be obtained if 
you confined yourselves to any one method of instruction to the exclusion 
of all others. In Belgium, while we lay great stress on the oral method, 
we consider the use of natural signs necessary in all large assemblies of 
deaf-mutes, because there are always some among them who cannot speak, 
and others who, though familiar with articulation, cannot catch the words 
of a public speaker at a little distance. We also find the manual method 
of great value as the one means by which persons who are blind as well 
as deaf can be taught.. We have had two such pupils here. They have 
received a good education by this means, and are now able to understand 
ordinary spoken religious services by the aid of an interpreter translating 
the sermons and other exercises upon the hand. There are probably as 
many as 1200 such persons in the world who onght to be sought out and 
taught in this way. 

Congratulating you again on the great success of your work during the 
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first quarter-century of the College, and hoping to meet you at the Inter- 
national Convention at Paris this summer, in which the deaf-mutes of the 
whole world will celebrate the Centenary of De VEpée, 
I am, dear sir, yours very sincerely, 
D. DE HAERNE. 


40 Prince’s Garpens, 8. W., April 8, 1889. 

My Dear Sm: I have received your kind letter of March 25th. In reply 
I can only assure you of my warm and continued interest in the work you 
are carrying out at the National Deaf-Mute College, my visit to which last 
year remained one of the most interesting reminiscences connected with 
my mission to the United States. 

If it were possible for me to be in America again at the time of your 
approaching anniversary it would have given me great pleasure to attend 
it, but I cannot leave my work here, and I do not expect to come to 
America again until next year. 

My wife joins me in kind regards to yourself and in best wishes for the 
continued success of the College. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 


J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
E. M. Gauuaupet, Esq. 


New Jersey School.—Mr. R. B. Lloyd, a former successful 
teacher of the School, has returned to the work, and Mrs. M. 
C. 8. Brown, who has been trained in the oral method by Miss 
Richards, of the Pennsylvania Institution, has been appointed 
teacher of articulatior. 

The connection of Mrs. E. E. Hall with the School, as matron, 
terminated on the 31st of March. 

New York Institution.—The Rev. F. A. P. Barnard, D.D., 
LL. D., L. H. D., an instructor in the American Asylum in 1831, 
and in this Institution from 1832 to 1837, died of paralysis April 
27,1889. While a teacher in the New York Institution Dr. Bar- 
nard published an excellent “Analytic Grammar, with Symbolic 
Illustrations,” which was especially adapted to the use of the 
deaf. By a curious coincidence the buildings occupied by the 
Institution at that time were afterwards purchased by Columbia 
College, so that when Dr. Barnard became President of that 
College he returned to his old home. As President of Colum- 
bia College Dr. Barnard rendered all the assistance in his power 
to several pupils of the Institution who endeavored to pursue 
the collegiate course of study. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Sixty acres of ground have been 
purchased as the site of the proposed new buildings of the In- 
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stitution at Allen’s Lane, a suburb of Philadelphia, half an hour’s 
ride from the Broad Street station of the Pennsylvania Railway. 
The place is described as follows in the Silent World: 


Part of the property is in a high state of cultivation, the rest covered 
with young shrubbery. The latter part was formerly a tree nursery, and 
a number of fine plants remain that can be advantageously used in adorn- 
ing the grounds. It required only a moment’s view to show the possi- 
bilities in the way of making the place one of the most beautiful in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. There is a steep slope on two sides, which 
will insure good drainage. From one side there is a beautiful view of roll- 
ing hills, with a deep valley between. On one of the hills are the fine 
buildings of the Lutheran seminary; on another a pretty little church 
points its stone spire towards the sky, and as the writer lay on the grass 
beneath the spreading blossom-covered branches of a row of old cherry 
trees, the sound of the bells calling to service came faintly across the val- 
ley. In the nooks between the hills nestle a number of country houses, 
of the Queen Anne style of architecture, presumably the country seats of 
city people. At the foot of the other slope area couple of farm-houses 
surrounded by truck gardens, which go with the property. Beyond these 
is Germantown avenue. About three-fourths of a mile away is Wissa- 
hickon Glen, so celebrated for the beauty of its scenery. The location is 
very convenient, there being, I am told, sixty-four trains to Philadelphia 
each day. Both the Pennsylvania and Reading roads have stations within 
a short distance of the property. 


Rhode Island School.—Miss E. J. Kerr resigned her posi- 
tion as teacher at the close of the spring term in April. She 
was married a few weeks later. Miss L. A. Wheaton takes her 
place, and Miss E. A. Butler has been added to the corps of in- 


struction. 
E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Importance of the Context.—An experienced teacher, 
referring to Mr. Logan’s remark in the last number of the 
Annals (page 113) on the importance of a teacher’s reading 
the sentence in which a word is found before attempting to ex- 
plain the meaning of the word to a pupil, writes : 

The third paragraph of Mr. Logan’s article recalls to mind an experi- 
ence of my own a number of years ago. One evening a boy asked me the 
meaning of “ banditti.” I gave him a most vivid description of an Italian 
bandit in all his ferocity. A moment later it occurred to me to find out 
what his lesson was about, andI discovered it to be that lovely verse of 
Longfellow’s, ‘‘ Do you think, oh! blue-eyed banditti,” taken from ‘‘ The 
Children’s Hour.” That one experience taught me a lesson which I never 
had to learn again. 
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A Trial for Murder.—The Revue Internationale for May 
contains a detailed account of a remarkable trial for murder at 
Loiret, France, in April last, in which the two criminals, the 
victim, and the principal witnesses were all deaf-mutes. Mr. 
Boulestreau, director of the Orleans Institution, where they 
had been pupils, acted as interpreter. The questions were put 
in the usual way, ther written on a black-board, and to make 
sure of their comprehension by the deaf translated into the 
sign-language by the interpreter. The answers were then writ- 
ten by the deaf-mutes under the questions. This process was 
very slow, but the results were satisfactory. 

The facts of the case may be briefly summed up: In 1882 a 
deaf shoemaker named Savignat married a deaf wife. They 
lived together unhappily; they were poor; the husband was 
fifteen years older than the wife and used to beat her; the wife 
had lovers. In order to get rid of her husband she persuaded 
three deaf-mutes—one of whom, named Mathieu, was her lover— 
to make Savignat drunk and then throw him into the Loire. 
They carried out the first part of the programme, but not the 
second; when they reached the Loire they shrank from the 
fatal deed, and instead of throwing him in left him on the bank. 
Some policemen found him, took him home, and put him to bed. 
After they had gone the wife summoned Mathieu from his lodg- 
ings and persuaded him to kill Savignat with a heavy shoe- 
maker’s hammer. The bloody deed was accomplished in a 
brutal fashion. When the victim was dead the murderers re- 
moved the evidences of their guilt as far as possible, and after 
mutual congratulations Mathieu went home, and the wife called 
the neighbors and said her husband had received a serious 
wound in falling against the stove. An examination by physi- 
cians proved the falsity of this story, the lovers were arrested, 
and on the trial both fully confessed their crime, but expressed 
no regret. 

The merits of the case were discussed at considerable length 
by able lawyers. The defence rested chiefly upon the claim that 
the accused had not sufficient intelligence and education to un- 
derstand the criminal nature of their act. They knew, it was ad- 
mitted, that it was “a mortal sin,” a transgression of the decalogue, 
but not that it was acrime ; hence, in the eyes of the law, it was 
asserted, they were not responsible. This argument seems to 
have had some weight with the jury, for, though they brought in 
a verdict of “guilty,” they qualified it by the admission of “at- 
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tenuating circumstances.” The woman was condemned to twelve 
years’ imprisonment with hard labor, and the man to the same 
punishment for six years. 


The Gallaudet Statue.-—As we write, the statue of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, erected by the deaf of America in grati- 
tude to their great benefactor, is not yet in position; but it is 
expected that it will be before the 26th of Jung, when it is to 
be unveiled, with appropriate ceremonies. A large number of 
the deaf from all parts of the country will be present to witness 
the unveiling of their magnificent gift, and to take part in the 
National Convention of Deaf-Mutes which meets at Kendall 
Green on the same day. 

When the statue is in position we hope to have a picture of 
it taken for the Annals ; meanwhile we quote a description 
from the New York Z'imes : 


Dr. Gallaudet is shown seated, teaching his first pupil, the little girl, 
Alice Cogswell, who stands by his left side. The Doctor is represented 
as about thirty-five and the child as about nine. The costumes are of the 
early part of this century—the transition period from the last of the 
purely picturesque to the uncompromisingly prosaic —and, retaining much 
of the graces of the former period, have been made excellent use of by 
the sculptor. 

Dr. Gallaudet is seated in one of those old-fashioned ‘‘ three-cornered ” 
chairs with one arm and claw feet, and has one arm, the left one, about 
the waist of the child, while with the'right hand, the arm resting on that 
of the chair, he forms the letter A of the deaf-mute alphabet. With a 
most benign and pleasing expression on his clean-shaven face he looks at 
the little girl. She leans affectionately against him, looks with an ex- 
pression of intelligence and pathetic sweetness in his face, forms with her 
outstretched right hand the letter he shows her, and with eager, half pas- 
sionate action presses an open printed book of the alphabet to her breast. 

The Doctor’s right leg is advanced, the foot being turned slightly on its 
side, and the two legs of the girl, showing but a little under her long 
dress, are most naturally and picturesquely posed. Dr. Gallaudet is un- 
covered, and his long coat, with its wide rolling collar, is made excellent 
picturesque use of, the skirts falling under the right leg and being thrown 
over the left thigh. A long cloak falls from the back of the chair. A 
broad cravat,is knotted under the partly turned-over collar. There are 
ruffles at the wrists and on the bosom of the shirt, while the trousers, 
buttoned at the ankles, allow of a fine indication through them of the 
rather angular form of the young clergyman. The material under the 
chair is not cut away, but left solid, being hollowed in on two sides, away 
from the legs and seat. 

The dress of the child, ruffled about the low neck, is made thoroughly 
picturesque use of, and she wears cross-tie slippers. The figures are ad- 
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mirably composed, the lines singularly pleasing and the modelling ad- 
mirable. A more graceful, sympathetic piece of work it is rare to see, 
and it tells its story plainly and with simple poetry of motive and execu- 
tion. 


A Memorial Window.—A beautiful memorial window, de- 
signed and executed by Mayer & Co., of Munich, has been 
placed in the new St. Mark’s Church, Washington, D.C. The 
subject represented is Christ healing the deaf. The inscription 
reads as follows : 

To the Glory of God, in Memoriam of Mrs. Fanny L.Strong. Died Sep- 
tember 16, 1886. He hath done all things well; he maketh both the deaf 
to hear and the dumb to speak.—St. Mark vii, 37. 

Mrs. Strong was the daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. Rev. J. 
E. Freeman, Presbyterian missionaries to India, who were mas- 
sacred in the Sepoy Rebellion. 


Marriage Statistics.—It was stated in the January number 
that the Annals would undertake to carry out the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. F. H. Wines of recording the marriages of the 
deaf, with the view of collecting statistics which would in the 
course of time prove of great value to the deaf and to the gen- 
eral public. On further consideration we decided to modify 
Mr. Wines’s plan somewhat, and to include in the record past 
as well as future marriages. We also decided, while collecting 
the necessary material for the marriage record, to include sev- 
eral important details not provided for in Mr. Wines’s scheme. 

The new plan involves much more labor than the former one, 
but with the aid generally promised by the heads of our schools 
for the deaf, and by many of the deaf themselves, we hope to 
be able to carry it out successfully, and to present results more 
conclusive and satisfactory than have yet been obtained. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held on the 9th of 
May last, the editor was authorized to insert in the Annals, free 
of charge, notices of the marriages and deaths of deaf persons, 
and of the birth of their children. We cordially invite all our 
deaf friends to send us such notices, and at the same time to 
give their post-office address ; we will then forward a blank con- 
taining the inquiries we wish answered. 

We hope to be able ere long to collect not only marriage rec- 
ords, but also statistics showing the position of the educated 
deaf in society, their occupations, their wealth-producing power, 
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etc., etc, and in all such efforts we earnestly ask the active co- 
operation and aid of the deaf themselves. 


The Eleventh Census.—A meeting of the Standing Execu- 
tive Committee of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf was held at the National Deaf-Mute College, May 9, 
1889, to consider the best method of enumerating the deaf in 
the next census, and confer with the Hon. Robert P. Porter, . 
Superintendent of the Census, on the subject. Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell and Mr. Frederick Howard Wines, in accordance 
with the action of the Sixth Conference of Principals and Su- 
perintendents, were invited to act with the Committee. All the 
members of the Executive Committee and Dr. Bell were pres- 
ent; Mr. Wines was unable to attend. The Committee dis 
cussed the subject for several hours, and had a pleasant inter- 
view with Mr. Porter and Dr. J. S. Billings, who has charge of 
the mortality and vital statistics of the Eleventh Census. Mr. 
Porter acceded at once to the request of the Committee that, in 
the publication of the results of the Census, the deaf should be 
separated from the pauper and criminal classes, and promised 
to give his respectful and careful consideration to all sugges- 
tions that might be made by the Committee. The Committee 
subsequently addressed the following letter to Mr. Porter: 


Wasuineton, June 21, 1889. 
Hon. Rosert P. Porter, 


Superintendent of the Census. 

Dear Sir: At the Sixth Conference of Principals and Superintendents 
of American Schools for the Deaf, held at Jackson, Mississippi, April 
14-17, 1888—a body representing all the Schools for the Deaf in the 
United States, numbering last year 8,372 pupils—we were appointed a 
committee to endeavor to effect a reform in the method of enumerating 
the deaf in the United States Census, in the hope of securing fuller and 
more accurate statistics in 1890 than have heretofore been obtained. In 
accordance with your request at our interview on the 9th of May last, that 
we should make such suggestions as might seem desirable in this direc- 
tion, we respectfully submit the following recommendations : 

1. Section 17 of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An Act to provide for 
taking the tenth and subsequent censuses” [approved March 3, 1879] 
provides that ‘‘Schedule number one shall contain inquiries * * * as 
to the physical and mental health of each person enumerated, whether 
active or disabled, maimed, crippled, bedridden, deaf, dumb, blind, in- 
sane or idiotic, and whether employed or unemployed, and if unem- 
ployed during what portion of the year.” 

In accordance with this provision inquiries were made in the Tenth 
Census concerning the disabled; and full returns were sought of all the 
classes named in the act, excepting the deaf and the dumb. Only those 
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dumb were enumerated who were also deaf ; and only those deaf who had 
lost hearing before the age of sixteen years. 

We urge that in the Eleventh Census all the classes named in the act 
be fully enumerated; and we specially urge that the returns of the deaf 
be not limited to that sub-class of the deaf formerly denominated the 
‘* deaf and dumb.” 

If the requirements of the law are fully complied with, the returns will 
be much more useful to us, as teachers of the deaf, than if the plan pur- 
sued in former censuses of inquiring only for the ‘‘ deaf and dumb” is 
continued. Pupils are admitted to the schools we represent not on ac- 
count of their dumbness, but on account of their deafness. Persons who 
are merely dumb are not received; persons who are merely deaf are re- 
ceived. Our schools are open to all children of school age who are de- 
barred by deafness from attending ordinary schools for hearing persons. 
We wish the aid of the Census in obtaining the names and post-office 
addresses of such children, in order to bring them into the special schools 
suited to their condition. 

2. The age or period of life &t which deafness occurred is a more re- 
liable element in determining the sub-class of the deaf to which a person 
belongs than the presence or absence of the power of speech, or the exact 
amount of muteness involved. 

We therefore recommend that in taking a census of the deaf, the enu- 
merators be specially required to ascertain the age or period of life at which 
the deafness occurred. They should be instructed that this point is of 
such vital importance to the correct classification of the deaf that an an- 
swer must be obtained in every case, or a reason assigned for non-reply. 
This reason may, in some cases, itself reveal the point desired. 

3. We recommend that in schedule number one the physical and mental 
condition of each person be noted. The following form is suggested for 
incorporation in that schedule : 


| PHyYsICAL AND MENTAL Con- 
| DITION, 


| 


| 

| 

| 
Physical condition good — Not good / Physi- | 

| 


Good — Not good / Cannot see well enough 


Mental condition good — Not good / Mentally 


toread X. 
conversation X, 
understood X, 
disabled X. 
cally disabled X. 


i Good— Not good 
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To ascertain the condition of the hearing, the enumerator should be 
instructed to ask, first, whether the person can hear well. If the answer 
is ‘‘ Yes,” the enumerator should indicate the reply by a horizontal mark 
(—) placed in the ‘‘ Hearing” column; if the hearing is not good, by a 
mark sloping from right to left (“); and if the question is not answered 
the column should be left blank. 

If the hearing is reported as ‘‘ not good” (/), the enumerator should 
then ascertain the extent of the disability. If the person is too deaf to 
be taught in ordinary schools for hearing persons, or cannot hear conver- 
sation in a loud tone of voice, the enumerator should convert the sloping 
mark (/“) into a (), and proceed to put the interrogatories contained in 
the supplementary schedule or card relating to the deaf. (See paragraph 
4, below.) If, on the other hand, the person is merely ‘‘hard of hear- 
ing,” or if there is doubt whether the deafness is sufficient to constitute 
the disability above specified, the cross should not be made, and the per- 
son should not be entered on the supplementary schedule or card relating 
to the deaf. 

The condition of the speech should be ascertained and recorded in a 
similar manner. If the person speaks well, the enumerator should make 
a horizontal mark (-—) in the ‘‘Speech” column; if not, a sloping mark 
(7 ; and if the person cannot speak so as to be understood, or cannot 
speak at all, the sloping mark should be converted into a cross (>). 

The deaf and the dumb would then be indicated as follows, in schedule 
number one: 


CONDITION OF THE— 


| Hearing. | 


| The deaf 
The dumb (because of deafness)....|...... 
| The dumb (because of idiocy) 
The dumb (because of defective | 


| | 


The fact that there are three classes of dumb persons shows the liability 
to error when the enumerator is instructed, as heretofore, to inquire for 
the ‘‘deaf and dumb.” Out of 29,776 idiots, whose powers of speech 
were ascertained from physicians in the last Census, 7,396, or about one- 
fourth of the whole number, could not articulate at all, or had no use of 
spoken language; 14,707, or about one-half, could articulate but imper- 
fectly, or their use of language was very defective ; the number who spoke 
intelligibly was only 7,673. It thus appears that a large proportion of the 
idiotic are no less ‘‘dumb ” than deaf-mutes, and it is almost inevitable 
that when dumbness is made prominent (as in the term ‘‘ deaf and dumb”’) 
the one class should be confused with the other, resulting in the return 
of intelligent deaf-mutes as ‘‘idiotic” and of idiotic hearing persons as 
‘‘deaf and dumb.” In the last Census, moreover, 2,339 persons were re- 
turned as both ‘‘deaf-mute and idiotic.” It is extremely probable that 
among these were some deaf-mutes of good mind, and some idiots who 
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who could hear. If a census of the deaf is taken this source of error will 
be removed. Other advantages of the form of questions above proposed 
over the former plan of asking for the ‘‘ blind, deaf and dumb, idiotic, in- 
sane, maimed, crippled, bedridden, or otherwise disabled,” are explained 
in Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s communication to Senator Hale (para- 
graphs 20-39), a copy of which is herewith enclosed. 

4. Mr. F. H. Wines, of Springfield, Illinois, Special Agent of the Tenth 
Census in charge of the statistics relating to the deaf and other special 
classes of the population, who was invited to act with this Committee but 
was unable to be present at our meeting, suggested to us by letter that, 
instead of supplementary schedules, the enumerators should be provided 
with special cards, on which the questions to be asked in the case of each 
deaf person should be printed, with spaces for the answers, and that the 
enumerators be required to fill out these cards in duplicate, one copy for 
use and the other for preservation. We approve of the suggestion of 
special cards, and recommend the following form, in addition to such 
references as may be necessary for identification with schedule number 


one: 
{Face of Card.) 


[This space may be used for the necessary references for identi- 
fication with schedule number one. | 


THE DEAF. 


Instructions to the Enumerator. 

Note A, The questions on this card should be asked in the case of every 
person who is too deat to be taught in ordinary schools for hearing persons, 
or who cannot hear conversation in a loud tone of voice, 

Note B. Question Ne. 5is very important, and every possible effort must be 
made to obtain a correct answer. 

If the person was born deaf, write B; if not, state the age at which the 
hearing was lost. 

If it is difficult to find out the exact age at which the person became deaf, 
ask at what period of life deafness occurred, as, for instance, whether it was 
in infancy (under 4 years of age), in childhood (under 10), in youth (under 20), 
in adult life (from 20 to 50), or in old age. 

If you cannot get an answer to Question No, 5, state here the reason why you 
cannot, 

Note C. In answering Question No. 8, use the same check-marks as in 
schedule number one. 


1. Name of the deaf person ? 

2. Residence when at home: Town? 
County ? State? 
Post-office address ? 

3. Name of this person’s father? 


(Reverse of Card.]} 


4, Race or color of this person ? Sex Age? 

5. At what age or period of life did this a become deaf ? 
[See Note 

6, Cause of deafness? 

7. Did the deafness result from military service? 

8. Physical and mental condition [See Note C]. Sight? Hear- 
ing? Speech ? Mind? Body ? 

9, Can this person hear sufficiently to perceive a warning shout in case of 
danger ? 

10, Is this person educated ? Where taught ? 

11, Whatis this person’s occupation ? 
Monthly earnings? $ Value of property? $ 

12. Is this person a pauper ? 

13. Were the parents of this person first cousins ? 

14, Has this person had any deaf brothers or sisters ? 

15, Is this person single (s); married (m); widowed (wid); or divorced (d)? 
If married, name of the wife (or husband) ? 

16. Name of the wife’s (or husband’s) father? 

17. Has the wife (or husband) had any deaf brothers or sisters? 

18. How many children have been born of this marriage? How 
many of the children were deaf ? How many died young? 

19. Is the wife (or husband) deaf? If so, became deaf at what 
age or period of life? [See Note B.] 
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5. In addition to the statistics gathered by the enumerators, much val- 
uable information relating to the deaf can be obtained by means of in- 
quiries addressed to principals of schools for the deaf, teachers of com- 
mon schools, physicians, and intelligent deaf persons. We recommend 
that special cards with suitable questions be addressed to each of these 
classes of persons. 

6. We recommend that some one thoroughly qualified by familiarity 
with the deaf be placed in charge of the entire work of the Census relat- 
ing to this class. 

7. We recommend that in the publication of the results of the Census 
the deaf be separated from the pauper and criminal classes. 

8. In the last census 4,599 persons were returned as doubly or trebly 
afflicted with deaf-mutism, idiocy, insanity, and blindness. Those who 
were returned as ‘‘deaf and dumb and idiotic” were reported among 
‘*the deaf and dumb” and again among ‘‘the idiotic,” etc., etc.; each 
of the doubly afflicted persons being thus counted twice, and each of the 
trebly afflicted persons thrice. In this way the 4,597 doubly and trebly 
afflicted persons counted in the summing up of the insane, idiots, blind, 
and deaf-mutes (Tenth Census, vol. xxi, page vii), as 9,441 persons, more 
than double their actual number, making the total of these classes appear 
greater by 4,844 individuals than it really was. In order to insure accu- 
racy with respect to these classes, we recommend that the returns of per- 
sons doubly and trebly afflicted be not classed with the deaf, the idiotic, 
etc., respectively, but be grouped in classes by themselves, and placed in 
charge of some specially qualified person for the careful examination and 
verification of the returns, and for an investigation into the causes of 
these terrible afflictions. 

9. An impression is prevalent that deafness, blindness, idiocy, and in- 
sanity are often due to consanguinity in the parents, and statistics have 
been collected which show that a considerable percentage of the deaf, 
blind, idiotic, and insane are the children of first cousins. These statis- 
tics, however, can be of little value in determining the questions involved 
until we know what percentage of the general population are the offspring 
of such unions. We therefore recommend that in schedule number one 
the question be asked, ‘‘ Were the parents of this person first cousins ? ” 

We trust that these suggestions will commend themselves to your judg- 
ment, and believe that, if adopted, they will result in a more accurate and 
satisfactory census of the class in whose welfare we are are especially in- 
terested than has yet been obtained. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
ISAAC LEWIS PEET, 
PHILIP G. GILLETT, 
J. L. NOYES, 
CAROLINE A. YALE, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
EDWARD ALLEN FAY, 


Committee. 
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Blind and Deaf Persons.—The wonderful earthly life of 
Laura Bridgman, which has been described with considerable 
fulness in past volumes of the Annals, came to an end on the 
24th of May last at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, her chosen home for several years past. She was in the 
sixtieth year of her age. In the funeral exercises, which were 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Jutten and the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, 
Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford, took part, speaking in behalf of the 
deaf of the country and their teachers. 

The last Report of the Perkins Institution continues the 
thrilling narrative of the extraordinary progress of Helen Kel- 
ler. We have Mr. Anagnos’s permission to reprint this in the 
Annals, and shall do so, in part at least, as soon as space permits. 

The same Report gives an interesting sketch of Edith M. 
Thomas, a pupil of the Kindergarten for the Blind, who be- 
came totally blind and deaf at four years of age. 

The Courrier de Bruxelles of April 8 contains an account of 
Antoinette Bouvy, a blind and deaf pupil of the School for the 
Deaf at Brussels, who has been educated by the sisters of char- 
ity under the direction of Mgr. De Haerne. The religious serv- 
ices in the chapel of the Institution are regularly interpreted 
to Mile. Bouvy by one of the deaf-mute pupils. The sculptor 
Robyn has made a beautiful statue, of which we have seen a 
photograph. representing Sister Léonore giving a lesson in 
writing to Mile. Bouvy under Mgr. De Haerne’s direction. 

The Twelfth Convention.—The Twelfth Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf, as has already been announced in 
the Annals, is to be held at the New York Institution in the 
summer of 1890, and our fellow-workers throughout the world 
are to be invited to unite with us in the Convention. Ata 
meeting of the Executive Committee held at Kendall Green, 
Washington, on the 9th of May last, it was voted that the date 
of the Convention be fixed by the Chairman and Dr. Peet, after 
correspondence with leading instructors in England and on the 
Continent of Europe with a view to the selection of a date that 
would be convenient to our foreign brethren as well as our own 
instructors ; and Dr. Peet was appointed a Local Committee of 
Arrangements. 


The Seventh Conference.—At the Sixth Conference of Prin- 
cipals and Superintendents of American Schools for the Deaf, 
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held at Jackson, Mississippi, last year, the duty of arranging 
for the next Conference was assigned to the Standing Executive 
Committee of the Convention of Instructors. At a meeting of 
that Committee held at Washington on the 9th of May last, a 
cordial invitation from the Governor of Colorado and the 
Principal and Trustees of the Colorado Institution, to hold the 
Seventh Conference in 1892 at that Institution, was laid before 
the Committee by the Chairman. It was voted that the ques- 
tion of the acceptance of the invitation should be reserved for 
future consideration, and that in the meantime the Chairman 
should return the thanks of the Committee to the Colorado 
authorities. 


The International Convention of the Deaf.—Several of the 
American Schools for the Deaf—the Hartford, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois Institutions, the National College, and 
perhaps other Schools—have appointed one or more of their 
graduates to represent them in the International Convention of 
the Deaf, mentioned in the last number of the Annals, which 
is to be held in Paris from the 10th to the 18th of July. These 
gentlemen, in addition to those who will go as representatives 
of various societies of the deaf and as individuals, will make a 
large and respectable delegation from this country. 

Church Work.—Mr. James H. Cloud, a graduate of the Illi- 
nois Institution and of the National College, was ordained a 
deacon of the Protestant Episcopal Church by the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop George F. Seymour, at Jacksonville, Ill., April 
10, 1889. Mr. Cloud will retain for the present his position of 
instructor in gymnastics in the Illinois Institution, while at the 
same time holding himself ready for active service as a preacher 
of the gospel. 

The annual meeting of the “ Mission to the Adult Deaf and 
Dumb of Ireland,” was held in Belfast on the 3d of June last. 
The report showed gratifying progress during the past year 
under the direction of Mr. Maginn, Missionary, and Miss Tre- 
dennick, Lady Superintendent. The receipts for the year were 
£342, an increase of £112 over those of the year previous, but 
£32 less than the expenses. Of the amount contributed, £115 
was given or collected by the deaf themselves. It is desired 
to employ an additional missionary, and to increase the accom- 
modations of the mission rooms. 
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“Pioneer Work in Canada.”—Mr. Paul Denys, a teacher in 
the Ontario Institution, sends us the following communication, 
suggested by the remarks of Mr. J. Scott Hutton in the last 
number of the Annals, page 162: 


While not desiring to wrest from rightful claimants the enviable honor 
of the first effort to instruct the deaf in ‘‘ Canada,” I think the time has 
come when an impartial inquiry into the matter should be made and 
credit given where it is due. The establishing of the fact would not, 
could not, be looked upon as an attempt to detract from the merit of sub- 
sequent endeavors. In liberal provision, number of pupils, general stand- 
ing andefficiency, I believe the Ontario Institution leads the vanin Canada 
as now constituted, and in numerical importance stands sixth on this 
continent. 

The honor, as I understand it, of establishing the first school for the deaf 
in the British Provinces of America is due to Quebec. In 1829, Mr. Ron- 
ald McDonald, a gentleman of culiured mind and benevolent heart, at the 
request of the House of Assembly and Sir James Kempt, then adminis- 
trator, started to visit the principal institutions in the States in order to 
qualify himself for the work. After taking lessons from the renowned 
Laurent Clere and receiving certificates of qualifications, he repaired to 
the old city of Champlain, where he opened a school in 1831. This school, 
after five years, was forced to suspend for lack of funds. During this 
time, however, it obtained considerable success, Mr. McDonald and his 
pupil, Antoine Caron, who from his rapid progress soon became the as- 
sistant of his master, having received high testimony from Dr. Meilleur, 
then Superintendent of Education for Lower Canada. 

After a lapse of some years, his Lordship, Bishop Bourget, who had 
already done so much for benevolent, works, determined upon providing 
some means for the education of the deaf. Abbe Lagorce, a young priest, 
full of zeal and intelligence, was given charge of the new undertaking. 
This was about the year 1847. The Mile-End School (Montreal), now so 
flourishing, is the only outgrowth of that generous effort. 

The country which produced a De PEpée, Sicard, Bébian, Vaisse, 
Valade-Gabel, Morel, and Clerc could not fail to send to our shores worthy 
descendants of that chivalrous, warm-hearted race, and inspire them with 
that philanthropic spirit which led to the earliest establishment of the 
kind in that historical part of our young, fair, and loved land—Quebec! 


The Royal Commission.—From a private letter written by 
a member of the “ Royal Commission on the Blind, Deaf and 
Dumb,” ete., we learn that the Commission “have practically 
agreed upon a report without any substantial differences be- 
tween the members,” and that the report is now in the hands 
of the printers. Its publication is awaited with interest by the 
friends of the deaf everywhere. 


The Prospect in China.—Mr. J. Crossett has sent us sev- 
eral letters during the past year relating to the progress of the 
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efforts which have been made to establish é school or schools 
for the deaf in China, but we have deferred their publication in 
the hope that we might be able to announce some more definite 
results than have yet been reached. The great need still seems 
to be that of teachers, and of means for their support. Mr. 
Crossett thinks that if capable teachers would only come and 
begin work, the means of support would be forthcoming, but 
teachers naturally desire some more definite assurances before 
going so far. At Peking a committee has been formed to pro- 
mote the work, at Shanghai the subject is under consideration, 
and at Tung Chow Mrs. C. R. Mills has two pupils. 


The Annuls.—From the 1st of July until the 20th of Septem- 
ber the address of the editor of the Annals will be Nantucket, 
Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Miss KEELER is desirous of procuring for her sister, whom she has 
trained in articulation teaching, a position as teacher either in a school 
for deaf-mutes or as teacher toa private pupil. Address Miss KeEuer, 
618 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

WanteD, An articulation teacher, in a private family, to teach a boy 
eight years old, who has had three years’ instruction and is well advanced. 
Address, with references, E. A. Grorspeck, 38 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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